(From the Painting by C. DeLort.) 
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IN A BURIED CITY. 


CG CCO! signori, Pompei!” and 
Giovanni, gayest of cocchieri, 
pointed his whip toward a long 

embankment resembling the outer earth- 

works of a fortification, which we dimly 
saw across the dusty fields lying to the 
right of the road. 

The drive from Castellamare to Pom- 
pei is about two hours; the tariff two 
lire; the dust white, impalpable and pro- 
fuse, and the heat extreme even in the 
middle of April; but to travel to the 
gates of this ancient city by train is 
bringing the new into too close conjunc- 
tion with the old, and robs one of the 
impressive view of the great volcano 
which seems to glower suddenly over 
its victim, buried for eighteen centuries 
at its base. 

The Hotel de Suisse stands near the 
entrance to Pompei, with a rival cara- 
vansary across the way; and these with 
a few small houses comprise the modern 
town; the average tourist finding the 
half-day excursion by train from Naples 
sufficient to satisfy his curiosity, and 
the guards and beggars usually have 
the place to themselves after the depar- 
ture of the afternoon train. 

Occasionally archeologists and ar- 
tists spends a few days at the hotels 
and one may be very comfortably enter- 
tained there. 

The government maintains a force 
of guards and guides, who are obliged 
to show visitors through the city, and 
after passing the wicket near the hotel 
one of these is assigned each party of 
tourists; but one appreciates the charm 


of the place in greater degree by wan- 
dering alone through the worn and de- 
serted streets, and exploring the houses 
alone. 

The principal entrance is through the 
Herculaneum gate, where deep grooves 
in the heavy stone posts still show the 
position of the portcullis. The street 
ascends sharply and five minutes’ walk 
brings us to the business and social 
centre of the city. 

The forum and temples are groups 
here together, and the principal streets 
lead off from this point. 

Evidences of wealth and 1-busy life 
are everywhere apparent, pavements 
deeply worn by chariot wheels, splen- 
didly planned buildings with artistic 
details of sculpture and paintings, a 
huge theatre which could seat five thou- 
sand people, numerous baths and a 
public granary and exchange. 

The plan of the city is not regular, 
but the general arrangement is rect- 
angular; narrow streets predominating, 
only wide enough for one chariot or 
cart, but the principal ways are as broad 
as the average street in a modern city. 

The pavement is composed of flat 
stones, usually pentagonal in form, and 
in the wider streets the ruts made by 
chariot wheels are everywhere visible, 
crossing and re-crossing, but worn into 
one deep track in the narrower ones. 

Raised stepping-stones for the con- 
venience of foot passengers are seen at 
the crossings, and opposite the principal 
houses stone blocks for mounting horses 
and holes in the curb for fastening them. 
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The houses are without roofs, these 
having been constructed of wood and 
consequently burned by the fiery storm 
which fell upon the city in the year 79 
A. D. 

A severe earthquake had occurred a 
few years previous to this date, throw- 
ing down some buildings and seriously 
damaging others, and repairs may be 
seen in some of the houses to-day, in- 
terrupted by the final catastrophe. 

The warm climate permitted much 
out-of-door life, and the greater portion 
of the houses contain courts open to the 
sky, fountain-basins and richly decor- 
ated tables and seats of marble and 
stone, showing these courts to have been 
the principal sitting-rooms of the occu- 
pants. 

Wonderful treasures of art have been 
discovered here, statues of marble and 
bronze, gold jewelry and gems, imple- 
ments for worship and household use in 
metal and terra-cotta, and all so beauti- 
fully designed and executed that they 
serve as models of good taste to this 
day. ; 

These have nearly all been removed 
to the ‘‘ Museo Nazionale,” at Naples, 
and this valuable collection makes it 
the most instructive store of knowledge 
of ancient art in the world. 

Many of the buildings are in such a 
state of preservation that their uses and 
entire arrangements may be easily un- 
derstood. For example, the temple of 
Isis is in the form of a long rectangular 
court without a roof; but a covered 
gallery surrounds it, supported by 
columns, and in the middle stands a 
small chapel with steps which contained 
the statue of the goddess. 

Beneath the raised platform or altar 
a subterranean passage leads to a 
smaller building, through which the 
priests passed, and from the goddess’ 
head gave answers to questions pro- 
pounded to her. Statues of Bacchus, 
Venus and Priapus were also found 
here, and it is worthy of note that the 
Romans permitted the worship of a 
foreign goddess in a city which was 
under the especial protection of the 
deities of Olympus. 

The construction is of brick covered 
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with stucco, which was modelled into 
ornamental forms while still fresh and 
soft, and afterwards delicately colored, 
most of which is still well preserved. 

Skeletons of men, presumably those 
of priests, surrounded with implements 
of worship and sacrifice, were found near 
the chapel, and cinders and coals on 
the altars, vessels for water, candel- 
abra and other objects of religious use, 
show the worship of this Egyptian deity 
to have been in high repute among the 
citizens of Pompei. 

The private houses vary much in 
size, the majority being much smaller 
than the city house of modern times; 
but even the smallest boasted of some 
attempt at decoration, and the walls 


are nearly everywhere covered with 
painting. They generally used the 
primary and secondary colors—red, 


blue and yellow; and green, violet and 
orange; together with white and black; 
and the harmonious effect of these an- 
cient walls attests the high artistic feel- 
ing of the age. 

The walls are usually divided into 
three parts; frieze, panel and base; the 
frieze and base being nearly equal in 
width, and the panel about three times 
the height of either. 

Black is the favorite color for the 
base, red for the panel, and white or 
yellow for the frieze. 

Bands of ornament and lines in op- 
posing colors mark the divisions be- 
tween these parts, and human or gro- 
tesque figures, animals and birds decor- 
ate their centres. 

Many of the most valuable paintings 
have been cut out of the walls and re- 
moved to the Naples Museum, as the 
exposure to the atmosphere affected 
the colors, but in many instances this 
toning down of too vivid color has 
doubtless improved their effect. 

Mythological subjects were favorite 
themes for the Pompeian artists, and 
the toils and joys of the gods and heroes 
may all be seen represented here. 
Venus plies her arts of fascination on 
Mars, Vulcan and Adonis; her merry 
little son launches his arrows at mor- 
tals and the gods in turn. Great 


Homer’s hero, Ulysses, wages war and 
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braves perils of the elements and sor- 
cery, returning at last in safety to his 
faithful wife. Olympus and the gods, 
jealous and wise, immortal in nature 


but exceedingly mundane in their 
earthly manifestations; the nether 


world, the dark-rolling Styx with the 
shades who wander by its tide; Orpheus’ 
descent to Hades and Pluto’s throne, 
are all pictured upon these old walls; 
and surrounded by such company, one 
almost expects a real nymph or faun 
to appear, and such a visitor would 
hardly cause surprise. 

The pictures are nearly all ex- 
ecuted in fresco; that is the colors 
ground in water were laid on while the 
plaster was still fresh; then after drying 
they were covered with wax and pol- 
ished. Our illustrations show a char- 
acteristic wall decoration, with panels 
containing diminutive figures and 
masks, and birds and goats in the base. 

The group of the three Graces was a 
favorite subject and it may be seen in 
several houses, rendered with varying 
excellence. 

The Bacchantes shown in our illus- 
tration, are exquisitely rendered, the 
rosy hue of the body showing through 
gauzy draperies. 

A portion of a ceiling in stucco and 
color is admirably designed, with cir- 
cular and octagonal panels, in which 
are painted flying figures, cupids, swans, 
dolphins and sea-monsters, all con- 
nected and supported by bands of orna- 
ment and vines. 

The Pompeian decoration is ex- 
tremely rich in color and design, and 
has furnished models for artists in all 
parts of Europe and America, and its 
principles, being based on architecture, 
are the only safe rules to be followed; 
but as we wandered through street 
after street, with vistas of painted walls 
covered with exquisite ornament and 
color on every hand, all in harmony 
with their architectural surroundings, 
I wondered if a thousand years hence 
one might view the excavated remains 
of an American city, buried to-day, 
with so much pleasure. 

The floors of the houses and public 
buildings throughout the city are of 
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mosaic, the stones being usually small 
in size and worked out in patterns of 
beauty. 


great White and a greyish 


black are mostly employed,. but other 
colors are also found. 

These floors are nearly perfect in 
many rooms, and one may brush away 


BACCHANTES. 
(From a Wall Painting.) 
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the ashes with which they are covered, 
and study the designs at pleasure; 
although it must be confessed that 
one’s nerves need to be steady, for 
the whole place swarms with lizards, 
and snakes are also plentiful. The 
lizards enjoy chasing one another 
about, and vary the monotony of their 
existence by biting off each other’s 
tails, this queer taste prevailing to 
such an extent that at least one third 
of the entire lizard population lacks 
caudal appendages. 

The Medusa head surrounded with 
snaky locks is often found as a panel 
centre, and wolves, birds and other 
animals are also used. In the vestibule 
of one house a mosaic was discovered 
representing a chained dog with the in- 
scription ‘‘cave canem,” warning un- 
wary intruders, and to-day the senti- 
mental mind receives a decided im- 
pression on reading the salutation 
‘salve’ or welcome, upon a threshold, 
laid when Rome still ruled the world 
and Christianity was newly born. 


Mosaic was also used in the decora- 
tion of walls and fountains, as a cover- 
ing for columns and for pictures. 

Some of the latter are exquisitely ex- 
ecuted, the stones being cut and joined 
with great precision and the gradation 
of color as exactly maintained as in an 
oil or water-color painting. Many of 
the paintings and mosaics are of a 
humorous character, the dwarf offering 
a branch to a truculent-looking cock 
in our illustration, being an example of 
this sort. 

The Pompzians, like all Romans, 
were very fond of bathing, for not only 
were there private baths connected with 
some of the houses, but a large public 
bath fronting on three streets, provided 
luxurious accommodations for both 
sexes. There were furnaces for heating 
the water which flowed through leaden 
pipes to the apartments called ‘‘ cali- 
daria,”’ or hot baths; other rooms be- 
ing the ‘*‘ frigidaria ’’ or cold baths, and 
the ‘‘ tepidaria” which were between the 
former in temperature. 
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POMPEIAN FLOOR MOSAIC, 


The bronze seats for the bathers are _ tain-basins in the first court of entrance 
still in position, and a large bronze called ‘‘ atrium,” and many have an- 
brazier, beautifully ornamented in re- other in the inner court. 
lief, with bars for charcoal. The latter called ‘‘ piscina” were 

Nearly all of the houses have foun- sometimes stocked with fish, and foun- 
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A MOSAIC FOUNTAIN, 


tains of bronze or marble poured 
streams of fresh water into them. 

The larger fountains are often covered 
with mosaic of various colored marbles 
laid in patterns, with a niche and steps 
down which the water plashed in mimic 
cascades. 

Along the street we find shops or 
stores of all kinds forming the fronts of 
the houses, the entrance to the latter 
being through a passage or vestibule, 
for the Romans were thrifty people and 
rented out the front portions of their 
houses for business purposes, with no 
apparent appreciation of the fact that 
itis very ‘‘ bad form” to live ina bus- 
iness district or to have intimate deal- 
ings with anyone in ‘‘ trade.” 

A baker’s shop with ovens, mixing- 
trough and stone mills for grinding the 
grain are in such good condition that a 
modern baker might, without great 
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difficulty, get out his 
batch of bread there. 

These stone mills are 
made. of two great 
stones; the lower one 
being convex and firm- 
ly fixed in the ground, 
the upper concave and 
turning on an iron 
pivot. 

A frame-work with 
projecting bars was 
fixed to the upper 
stone, the power to 
turn it being supplied 
by slaves or donkeys, 
and in a room adjoin- 
ing one of these baker- 
ies the skeleton of a 
donkey was found. 

An interesting 
house is that called 
the ‘‘ fullonica”’ or 
fuller’s shop, where 
the Roman method 
of dyeing cloth is 
illustrated by paint- 
ings representing the 
various processes em- 
ployed; and vats for 
the dyes, furnaces 
for heating water and 
rooms for dyeing the 
cloth still exist. 

Pompei possessed two theatres, one 
the great or tragic theatre, built into 
the southern slope of a hill, the seats of 
which were semi-circular in form, be- 
ing cut into the soft tufa rock of which 
the hill is composed. 

Many of these seats still show their 
numbers and it is estimated that the 
seating capacity was about five thou- 
sand. 

An awning protected the audience 
from sun and rain, and the stone rings 
to which it was attached may still be 
seen. 

The stage is narrow and long and the 
wall at the back has three doors through 
which the actors passed from their 
dressing rooms at the rear. 

The actors used masks of carved 
wood which represented the characters 
they assumed, and the expressions of 
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these masks are amusing as may be 
seen by the illustration, which shows 
similar types made in terra-cotta from 
the Naples Museum. 

The smaller theatre seated about 
fifteen hundred, was permanently roof- 
ed, and it has been conjectured that it 
was used for musical performances. 

The great theatre is very impressive- 
ly viewed from the upper tiers of seats, 
and when it was in use eighteen centuries 
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ago must have been a gorgeous specta- 
cle. 

The ‘‘Street of Tombs”’ is one of 
the most interesting in Pompeii, bord- 
ered on either side by tombs of every 
variety of form and taste, and giving 
much information on the subject of the 
customs of the Romans. - : - 

Some of the tombs are built of white 
marble, but most are of brick or rubble 
stone masonry covered with stucco; and 





THE THREE GRACES. 


(From a Pompeian Wall Painting.) 
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they show by their beauty and evidences 
of care the veneration in which the dead 
were held. 

They usually contain a chamber in 
the walls of which niches are built, 
where the urns containing the ashes of 
the dead were deposited. 


DECORATION 
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FROM POMPEI. 

Many of these urns remain and are 
beautifully sculptured with emblems, 
figures and ornament. 

In one tomb chamber were found 
several urns containing ashes still retain- 
ing moisture, which on analysis was 
proved to be the remains of the obla- 
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tions of wine and oil; and in front of 
another tomb a large earthen vessel is 
sunk in the ground presumably to re- 
ceive the oblations which the family 
poured before the resting places of their 
dead. 
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Some of the urns contained jewels 
and gold ornaments of great intrinsic 
as well as artistic value, and these have 
been removed to the museum at Naples. 

There is a museum within the walls 
of Pompei where many interesting ob- 








PAINTED CEILING IN POMPEI. 
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jects are shown, notably of casts from 
bodies found in the city. 

The flood of ashes and mud which 
penetrated every portion of the place 
formed molds about the bodies of those 
who were unable to escape, and in time 
as the bodies decayed, these molds re- 
tained the exact impress of the forms 
which they had contained; and it was 
only necessary to pour plaster in them 
to obtain perfect casts of the remains. 

These casts are now placed in glass 
cases and steps lead beneath them so 
one may view every side of the figure. 
They are about ten in number, and 
include the figures of both sexes. 

In one case a boy clasps his hands 
about the neck of a man, possibly his 
father, in another a man has one arm 
thrown over his face, the other out- 
stretched as if trying to ward off some 
awful approaching doom. 

And as if to show that man was not 
alone in this terrible catastrophe, here 
is the cast of adog that has turned and 
bitten himself in his last agony. 

Numbers of amphore, large earthen 
jars in which wine, oil and water were 
kept have been found unbroken; and 
some of them still retain residue of their 
contents. Carbonized fruits and vege- 
tables of many sorts, nuts and seeds are 
shown also. 

Loaves of bread are here, black and 
hard, but perfect in form as when 
baked; colors of all sorts used in paint- 
ing, surgeon’s instruments and tools of 
all kinds for wood, metal and stone- 
work, in form marvellously like those 
used at the present day, lamps of bronze 
and clay, the official set of weights and 
measures, wax tablets for writing, musi- 
cal instruments, gold, silver and copper 
medals and coins, vessels of silver, 
bronze and terra-cotta, mirrors and 
various articles of furniture, furnaces, 
braziers and even toothpicks. 

These and many more interesting ob- 
jects in great numbers are displayed in 
both the Naples and Pompei museums, 
and the directorate deserve great credit 
for the admirable manner in which 
they are shown. 

The Italian government expends a 
certain sum on the excavations each 
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year, but this amount is comparatively 
small owing to the enormous drain on 
the financial resources of the country 
occasioned by the military establish- 
ment, and it is computed that forty 
years more will be required to com- 
pletely uncover the whole city, but little 
more than half at present having been 
excavated. 

The buildings are covered with soil 
varying from ten to twenty feet in 
depth and peasants are employed to re- 
move this and also the greater portion 
of the ashes which fill the interiors. 
When this has been excavated to within 
about six feet of the floor level, experi- 
enced men carefully take out the re- 
mainder little by little, as the statues 
and other objects of interest and value 
are always found near the floor. 

The men are usually enthusiastic over 
their work, especially when they have 
exposed a portion of a statue; and when 
it is found to be comparatively un- 
injured, or even a fragment of a fine 
example of ancient art, they work as 
rapidly and carefully as if they were 
unearthing a human being. 

During the earlier excavations those 
in charge of the work were more inter- 
ested in finding treasure of pecuniary 
rather than of artistic value; but now 
every fragment of painted wall, 
modelled clay or bronze is put aside 
carefully, and archaeology, sculpture 
and painting are gaining new treasures 
annually. 

It is a fascinating place, and one 
longs to take pick and shovel in hand 
and begin operations by oneself; and 
we could not resist the temptation to 
try our luck at treasure hunting in a 
retired corner, and‘ were rewarded by 
finding some fragments of iridescent 
glass, some pieces of terra cotta and a 
bronze hasp, all of which, it is needless 
to say, may not now be seen in any 
Italian museum. 

The last evening we spent in Pompei, 
we left the Hotel de Suisse after dinner 
and walked over to the east side of the 
city, and after climbing over stones and 
slippery banks stood on a little hill 
which overlooks the buried town. 

The moon shed a soft light over the 
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deserted forum and _ amphitheatre, 
broken marble columns and fountains 
gleamed whitely here and there, deep 
shadows fell across the unroofed houses 
and the desolate streets gave no sound 
of life. 

We could see no lights from any 
house and the only sound breaking the 
silence of the dead was the mournful 
cry of some lone night-bird in the ruins, 
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seemingly affright at its own voice. 

To the right Vesuvius raised its dark 
bulk against the night sky, and from 
its summit a column of dull red vapor 
slowly ascended, the slayer still glow- 
ing over its victim; and one might 
easily be apprehensive that the cruel 
volcano was meditating a new fiery tide 
of death and destruction upon the land. 


Elmer Ellsworth Garnsey. 


TERRA COTTA MASKS FROM POMPEI, 








A COUPLE 


=4 OW do you do, Katy? Is 
Miss Mary at home?” 

Katy thought she was, but 
was not sure. She would go and 
see. While she was gone David Car- 
penter sat down and thought over for 
the twentieth time the good fortune 
which had come to him that day. He 
felt like a boy who had won a pocketful 
of marbles. 

‘*Well, Mary, I’ve got my wooden 
bowl at last!” he cried, as Miss Owen 
came into the room. 

‘What do you mean?” Mary 
paused half way between him and the 
door. 

‘*T mean that I’m Corporation Coun- 
sel of the B. B. & F., with a salary of 
seven thousand dollars a year.” 

‘*T’m sorry to hear it,’”’ said Mary. 

David’s smile died away. He felt 
that he had asked for a fish and had 
been given a stone. He tried to smile 
again, and looked vexed instead. 

‘*That’s a kind thing to say,” he ob- 
served. 

‘What I mean is this,” said Mary, 
her large gray eyes looking steadily at 
her old friend. ‘‘ There’s no fear that 
you won’t succeed in time. You're 
the most talented man I ever saw, ex- 
cept Edward Calthrop, whom you af- 
fect to despise so much. But I don’t 
think you’ve had trials enough yet. 
Why, you'll never know what it is to 
struggle with poverty any more; that’s 
a pity, a great pity. You see I’m per- 
fectly frank.” 

‘*T certainly don’t think you’ve been 
over anxious to spare my feelings.” 

Mary smiled. She had large fea- 
tures and very expénsivé*ones. When 
she smiled, it was as much as two or- 
dinary smiles. 

‘*Nonsense,” she said. ‘* What 
good does it do to spare each other’s 
feelings ? We were put into this world 
to help each other along, not to tell 
each other we'd gone far enough al- 
ready.” 
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‘*' You don’t approve of a kindly slap 
on the back once in a while ?”’ 


‘*VYes, when a man’s down. But 
you're up. 

‘‘’m not up now.” There was a 
pause. The pleasant light was gone 


from David’s rather dangerous looking 
black eyes. He had a face that looked 
as if it had been chiselled out of gran- 
ite. As he leaned forward and spoke 
to Mary, a child might have seen that 
the B. B. & F. would get their money’s 
worth in a man like that. 

‘*To tell you the truth, Mary,” he 
said, after looking at her in silence 
till she wondered if she could look 
at him any more, his eyes were so 
stern, ‘‘I think you’ve been talking 
like a fool. Icame in here happy as a 
boy, and, as you say, on the top of the 
wave, and wanting my old friend to 
wish me joy of my new place, and in 
five minutes you've got me back to my 
hard old matter of fact self by saying 
something which you think rather fine, 
and which anyone can see is extremely 
unkind. I’m seidom in good spirits, 
and when I am I shall know where not 
to go. I'll tell you one of my rules of 
business; it’s this : Don’t say anything 
unless good is going to come of it. 
What good could come of your remark 
is something which I’m glad I haven't 
got to find out. You’re one of my best 
friends, Mary, and I think you're 
really attached to me: but when I 
want sympathy I should as soon think 
of going out in front of the house and 
confiding in our old stone post.”’ 

The tears came into Mary’s eyes. 
She was silent. 

It was at this moment, perhaps an 
opportune one, that Mrs. Owen came 
into the room: 

‘*What, Mary, not ready for the 
theatre yet?” she said. ‘‘It’s almost 
eight o’clock. Why, Mr. Carpenter, 
Iam so glad to see you! I’m sorry 
we haven’t an extra ticket. It looks 
so inhospitable;” and she rattled on. 
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Mr. Owen came in too, and Mary 
went upstairs to put on her things. 
When she came back Mrs. Owens was 
still talking, David pretending to 
listen, and Mr. Owen reading the 
evening paper. ‘Then the three theatre 
goers went out with more apologies, 
and when their footsteps died away 
David went out after them. He 
tripped on something at the threshold 
and fell down the front steps, tearing 
his clothes. When he got up he 
laughed dismally at this unnecessary 
excess of misfortune. 

‘‘What a _ successful evening,’ he 
said under his breath as he walked 
away. He was light-hearted when he 
entered the house; irritated and cross 
when he came out. It makes very 
little difference at the end of a mile 
run how you felt before you began. 

As soon as David had heard the 
theatre mentioned at the Owens’ he had 
thought: 

‘Then I'll go to see Violet Ander- 
son.” 

So, in spite of the triangular tear in 
his trousers, which was after all but 
microscopic, he found himself walking 
toward the Anderson house without 
any conscious volition. It was a warm 
evening in May. Fret as he might, the 
peaceful stillness, the breath of spring, 
the kind glances of the stars just ap- 
pearing in the not yet darkened sky 
could not fail to have an effect on him. 
Pleasant thoughts came back: the 
struggling past, the successful present, 
the glorious future. Violet would not 
receive him as Mary had done. He 
rather thought he liked Violet better 
than any girl he knew: Violet or Mary, 
and Mary’s ideas were too much like a 
man’s. She had a splendid mind, but 
after all it is nice to have women femi- 
nine. And they ought to be fond of 
music! Mary could not tell one tune 
from another, whereas Violet—perhaps 
she would sing to-night. When a man 
was married it would be nice to have 
someone to sing to him when he came 
home from battling with the world,— 
and beating it, David added, throwing 
out his chest. He did not want to 
come home and argue and get cross 
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and be told that success was a bad 
thing. He smiled at this last idea, 
and also at a pleasant contrast which 
suggested itself next. 

Violet was sitting on the steps of 
the front, porch nea: her father and 
mother, when David made his appear- 
ance. He smiled as he saw the per- 
fect taste and elegance of her simple 
summer dress, and contrasted it with 
some unfortunately inharmonious colors 
which he had seen not long ago. After 
shaking hands all round, he sat down 
next to Violet. Mr. and Mrs. Ander- 
son set out to make a call, leaving the 
young people alone. The gentle south 
wind carried to them the fragrance of 
the lilacs in a neighboring garden. In 
the next street children were still play- 
ing, though it was high time they were 
in bed, and their voices were wafted 
to David and Violet softened by the 
distance. It was one of those even- 
ings when somehow one finds no diffi- 
culty in loving one’s neighbor. David 
found none. 

‘*How did you like staying at the 
Collamores’?”” asked David. ‘‘ Are 
young married people agreeable at 
home?” 

‘*T didn't have an especially good 
time,” Violet replied; ‘‘ but they did. 
Do you know, I rather envied them, 
and wished I was married or engaged 
or something?” 

If ‘‘something ”’ stood for ‘‘ in love,” 
David began to feel as if he were 
‘“ something.” 

It was pleasant to sit in silence; but 
it was pleasanter still to hear Violet’s 
voice on the night air. So he spoke 
to her again, merely that she might 
answer him. 

‘*The only trouble with being mar- 
ried or engaged is that you must be 
married or engaged to some one.” 

** And you think I shall find difficulty 
in bringing any one to the point?” she 
inquired, smiling. 

He could not help being embarrassed. 
‘“No, I don’t mean that. Only I 


thought you might feel like being in 
love, and yet not know any one you 
cared for in that way.” 

She half rose from the piazza step, 
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and adjusted her dress so as to sit 
more comfortably. ‘‘I think I shall 
be able to find one,” she said. 

Her reply set him thinking. But 
you cannot think reasonably about a 
beautiful girl of twenty when she is 
sitting next you on a piazza _ step. 
David was conscious of a certain ab- 
surdity in the attempt. 

‘Won't you sing to me, Violet?” he 
asked. 

The piano. was close by the long 
glass door opening on the piazza. ‘‘If 
you're obedient,’’ she said, rising. 
‘*Sit perfectly still, and don’t move a 
muscle except to say it was pretty 
when I’ve finished.”’ 

He had asked her to sing so as to give 
himself a chance to think while she 
was singing. If he wanted to think 
favorably of her this was an excellent 
plan. Violet had an exquisite taste in 
all things, and she sang a few soft bal- 
lads and one quiet song of Schubert’s 
that harmonized as well as the lilacs, 
and her own violets with the stillness 
and beauty of the evening. When she 
came back David was hardly himself. 
With characteristic frankness she sat 
down close by him, just where she had 
been before. 

‘*Shall we go in ?”’ she said. 


‘Oh, no,” said David. ‘‘I could 
sit here forever.” 

She looked up quickly. He seldom 
made speeches like that. ‘‘I’m per- 


fectly satisfied,” she said. 

David began to think over some- 
thing he had heard about a great gen- 
eral, who had suddenly changed his 
plan in the heat of action, and byso 
doing had achieved a splendid vic- 
tory. 

‘‘T agree with you in what you said, 
Violet,” he observed. 

‘¢What do you mean?” 
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‘Why, I think it would be nice to 
be married, or engaged, or something, 
too.” 

‘*Then why don’t you?” 

**T don’t know whether I can marry 
the person I want.” And then, after 
a pause: “Can. 2?” 

‘*T don’t know what you mean.”’ 

**T mean you.” 

Her whole manner changed. She 
rose abruptly, and stood off a little 
way. He rose, too. 

‘*T thought we were good friends, 
David, and nothing more. I’m afraid 
I can’t do what you ask.” 

‘*Don’t be hasty in your refusal, I 
beg of you,” said David, nervously. 
‘**T’m not one of those fools who'll be 
dancing round you after you’ve said 
you don’t want me. This is once for 
all, Violet.” 

**Once for all.” 

David shook hands with her. ‘‘ God 
bless you, Violet,” he said. Then he 
put on his hat, picked up his stick, and 
walked out on the street. He felt like 
a drunken man who has suddenly had 
his head put undera pump. He was 
decidedly uncomfortable, and yet had 
an indefinable feeling that good was 
coming of it all. His character, stern 
as it was, was not one of those which are 
hardened by bad luck. His nature 
sloped toward the right. A shock always 
affected him for good, as an earth- 
quake always sets the boulders on a 
mountain side rolling the same way. 
A cool easterly breeze had sprung up. 
David had not walked a hundred yards 
before a new idea struck him. 

‘*By Jove, I hadn’t told her of my 
appointment and new salary! ”’ 

He stopped: then walked on. 

‘*T guess on the whole I won’t turn 
round,” he said to himself. 

Robert Beverly Hale. 
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THE LOVE AFFAIR OF SOLOMON BUFFLES. 


A CIRCUS STORY. 


PEAKING at once both ina pro- 
fessional and in a personal way, 
the death of Jimmy Gagg, our 

clown, was a severe loss to the show. 
On Monday, the tenth of May, 18—, 
we pitched on the open lots that skirted 
Champsborough to the south-west, and 
expected to open the following night. 
However, the mishap occurred that 
same evening at four o’clock. 

When, early in the afternoon, orders 
for a rehearsal were countermanded, the 
company broke up as usual into bands 
of twos and threes, and set out to join 
in whatever fun the town afforded. 
Some evil genius detained poor Gagg a 
little later than the rest, then sent him 
out solitary and turned him in the di- 
rection of ‘‘Barbara Bay,” as it is 
called by Champsboroughites. 

After the accident, Doak, the shore 
hand, who let the ill fated skiff, was in- 
terviewed. It appeared then that Gagg 
had insisted on setting sail alone, say- 
ing, with his common fertility of inven- 
tion, that he ‘‘knew more about such 
crafts than anyone along the shore.” 
The fellow Doak had believed what he 
said, fitted him with a boat, and sent 
him off. 

While near enough to be perfectly 
visible from the docks, the little vessel 
caught a stiff puff of wind, putting her 
suddenly about and probably stunning 
poor Jimmy, in the violent passing of 
the boom. When help arrived all was 
over. Shehad filled and sunk, carry- 
ing poor Gagg to a watery grave. One 
hour later his body was brought up and 
carried to headquarters, by a couple of 
young lads from the town. 

Gagg had never mentioned his fam- 
ily, and if any of his people were alive, 
we knew nothing of their whereabouts. 
He was buried quietly in the little 
Catholic graveyard in Champsborough, 
and our opening was postponed two 
nights, partly, I think, because Jimmy 
was dead, and partly because no one 
could be found to take his place. 


Price, the management, was in dis- 
pair. Macomber, our Anaconda charm- 
er, is my authority for the fact that 
McGrath was offered an additional 
twenty-five dollars to his salary, if he 
would essay the réle until the end of 
the Champsborough engagement; but 
McGrath declined, as did also one of 
the Argyle Brothers, acrobats. 

Then Price advertised in Templeton, 
the larger town a mile distant, but 
without success. It was maddening. 
The weather could not have been 
finer. As the fare from Templeton was 
but five cents, he had confidently ex- 
pected a run of thirty nights at least. 

Tuesday passed without results, for 
the management was well aware that, 
in Champsborough, a circus without a 
clown would mean a failure bitter and 
complete, and a circus with a poor one 
would prove disastrous to the entire en- 
gagement. 

Wednesday dawned with the want 
still unsupplied, but later on the long- 
sought came to light. About ten in the 
morning Zamezou, the triple somer- 
sault, (in reality, Price’s brother,) and 
the manager himself, were holding a 
consultation in the little room which 
served as an extemporary head-quarters. 
They were discussing the all-absorbing 
question, Price excitedly punctuating 
his remarks by blows upon the unsteady 
table, and Zamezou with the cautious, 
even language which was characteristic 
of him. 

A strip of many-colored calico had 
been strung up before the doorway in 
lieu of a curtain, and while the discus- 
sion was at its height, this was pushed 
aside, and one of the boys who had 
rescued poor Jimmy’s body, made his 
way into the room. He was tall, 
about five feet eight inches, and slen- 
der to an undesirable degree; had a 
crop of light brown hair and was cleanly 
shaven. His features were large, the 
nose especially, and his whole counten- 
ance wore a look of quiet gravity. 
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Price was not particularly approach- 
able just then. At this intrusion he 
looked up, glaring, and recognizing the 
boy, bawled out: 

‘“*Hello! What brings 
What do you want?”’ 

‘“‘I want to see Richard Price,” 
was the unruffled answer. 

** Well, you haven’t fartolook. Iam 
Price. Now hurry! What’s your busi- 
ness? I am busy—sick—dead—every- 
thing—to-day.”’ 

‘*‘T want to clown it,” returned the 
boy, composedly. 

*““To clown it! Ah-h-h!” ejaculated 
Price, tossing away his cigar and look- 
ing up eagerly. ‘‘ What are your quali- 
fications? ‘That is, have you ever done 
this kind of thing before?” 

‘““No, I never clowned it before, but 
I want to now. I’m accustomed to 
riding colts, so none of your ponies can 
throw me. Ihave a good memory for 
learning jokes and such. I know twenty 
pages of ‘ Paradise Lost’ by rote.”’ 

‘* Angels take care of us,” ejaculated 
.poor Price, faintly. ‘‘ Great Heavens, 
boy! the ‘ Jenkins and Price travelling 
circus’ isn’t the place for ‘ Paradise 
Lost,” at all. I wish you good morn- 
ing. I’m afraid you won’t exactly suit. 
You are a little too serious, too—too 
matter-of-fact, you know.” 

The aspirant made no offer to leave 
the room, on receiving Price’s broad 
hint inviting him todoso. He retained 
exactly the same position, but when the 
Manager taxed him with being over- 
solemn, a smile peculiarly quick and 
bright shot across his face. His mouth 
became mobile inan instant. His eyes, 
naturally large and liquid, shone with 
inimitable humor and drollery. Even 
Zamezou was struck dumb by the sud- 
den change. eIn a moment, with the 
same amazing rapidity, the laughing 
countenance subsided again into easy 
stoicism, and, looking at Price, the boy 
remarked, in a tone so business-like, so 
confident, that it was irresistible: 

‘*T could put a grin on the Sphinx.” 

The Manager brought down his 
clenched hand on the table with a 
crash. 

‘¢T believe you could,” he cried. 


you here? 


ad | 
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wish I had a Sphinx on hand to try 
the experiment. Thanks to all lucky 
stars, my boy, that you showed up 
what you can do, before it was too late. 
I thought you were physically incapable 
of smiling. Yes; if you can ride well, 
have a nimble memory, and a face like 
that, I'll engage you at once,—on trial, 
that is. Just step outside for a time, 
please. Go in the direction of that 
singing and you will find some of our 
men. I will see you again in half an 
hour. Oh, hello there!” as the boy 
lifted the curtain to pass out. ‘* What 
is the name? I forgot to ask.”’ 

‘‘Buffles. Solomon Buffles,’’ was the 
reply. 

Price stared for a second, then sank 
back in his chair and broke into a howl 
of laughter. Zamezou, the discreet, 
shook silently, from his post at the win- 
dow. 

The young fellow turned, hat in hand, 
and again the quick radiance shot into 
his face. ‘‘You are laughing at my 
name,” he remarked, in a tone which 
not only did not resent, but which 
joined freely in the amusement. 

‘* Yes, rather; I beg pardon,” gasped 
Price, wiping his face. ‘*‘ Where under 
the four compass points did you get it?” 

The quiet enjoyment still lingered in 
Buffles’ face, as he replied seriously : 

‘*T received my name in church! 
Where else, when I was born of a 
man and a woman in wedlock?”’ 

‘Well what do you think of him?” 
Price demanded of his brother when 
they were again alone. 

‘*He will do well—perfectly. It is 
just like you to have struck a face that 
will take the town by storm. He looks 
limber enough, rides well, and can 
memorize. All good things in this line. 
We are dead in luck.” 

Two hours that afternoon the Mana- 
ger himself devoted to the instruction 
of Buffles. Price found that no riding 
lessons were necessary, the boy rode 
like an Indian; but there were certain 
postures necessary when ‘‘ cracking his 
wheezes,”’ certain methods of holding 
the balloons through which the ladies 
leaped, a certain pitch to be attained 
by the voice, and in these, with many 




















other items, the Manager most care- 
fully rehearsed him. 

We opened that same night, and, as 
Zamezou had predicted, the enthusiasm 
over our new clown was unbounded. 
The secret of his engagement had not 
yet leaked out, in Champsborough, and 
the towns-people were ignorant. of the 
fact that their favorite was one of them- 
selves. But the applause, had they 
known, could not have been more deaf- 
ening. Thus was Buffles made one of 
us. We liked him from the first. 
Even Bergot, double trapeze, who was 
always surly, grunted out a moderately 
cheerful salutation when Buffles gave 
him ‘‘ good morning.’”’ Buffles won the 
respect and admiration of Macomber 
by his intrepid handling of the ana- 
condas; McGrath loved to engage him 
in wars of wit and repartee, in which 
both were adepts; and even Price did 
not hesitate to ask his opinion concern- 
ing innovations, having once discovered 
that his opinions were good. Buffles, 
furthermore, deveioped a rich baritone 
voice, and became one of our best 
singers, throwing, as he did, his whole 
heart and soul into a song. 

In many ways he was odd, but his 
very peculiarities seemed in some way 
to endear him. He made a point of 
answering clearly and explicitly every 
reasonable question put, and this habit 
was occasionally amusing, and not 
seldom an annoyance, McGrath said, 
speaking of another eccentricity, that 
‘“*to save the head of him Solomon 
could not tell a lie. The worrud would 
stick in his throat like a baskkitt av 
eggs.” 

Buffles told his history—what there 
was of it—with perfect freedom. Up 
to the period of joining us, he had 
worked on a large stock farm, at small 
pay; employed, the greater part of the 
time, at breaking-in colts. He had but 
one relative—a sixth cousin, called 
Ellen Lloyd, who had been like his own 
sister from infancy. She worked as 
trimmer in a little millinery shop, and 
boarded in a small room directly above 
it. 

Every Sunday afternoon, during our 
month in the town, regularly at two 
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o’clock, Buffles set out for the establish- 
ment. Some of us saw them walking 
together in the pleasant parts of the 
town. My own was but a glimpse in 
passing, but I brought away the im- 
pression of a very beautiful woman— 
white skin, red lips, and blue-black 
hair, a regal head, a regal neck to 
support it, and the carriage of an em 
press. There was a story current on 
the boards, that they were engaged and 
too poor to marry, that Buffles had 
signed with us because of the larger 
salary involved; but this story was 
afterwards found to be a fabrication of 
McGrath’s. 

However, at the time of leaving 
Champsborough, we were all of the 
Opinion that the engagement was an 
understood thing, and even joked 
Buffles a little, covertly, concerning it. 

“It’s hard leaving home and rela- 
tions at the first, isn’t it Buff, old man?” 
said Faulk, the trainer, with a couple 
of knowing looks. 

‘*Not if the home is sold, and the 
relations are in heaven,” responded 
Buffles, with the unwavering serious- 
ness which gave the impression that he 
answered with no idea of confuting his 
remark, and the laugh, a hearty one, 
turned on poor Foulk. 

After pulling up stakes in little 
Champsborough, we did not play again 
until reaching Utica. It was in Utica 
that we discovered McGrath’s falsifica- 
tion with regard to the pretty cousin, 
together with several more important 
items. 

When we had been in this town about 
three weeks, Faulk, walking the streets 
one morning, had assisted at an auction 
and possessed himself, for a couple of 
dollars, of a second hand violin. That 
afternoon, having heard of his pur- 
chase, a number of us collected about 
in the quarters to pronounce upon the 
instrument. Chairs were scarce, but 
by utilizing a costume chest and 
McGrath’s taking the table, we were 
pretty comfortably seated. ‘‘ Annie 


Laurie” came first on the programme, 
then a tune popular at that time upon 
the boards, followed by ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
being 


Home.” This melody was 
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brought to an end when Macomber 
burst in upon our soiree, with a look of 
importance upon his brown face. 

‘*Stop the music!” he said, authori- 
tatively. ‘‘I have a batch of news. 
Queer, uncanny, something you won’t 
believe!” 

There was a general vociferous pro- 
clamation of silence, and Macomber 
received an invitation to proceed. 

‘‘Wait a moment,” he said, sawing 
the air with a big hand. ‘‘ One mo- 
ment, please. I must put a question 
first, to McGrath. Mike, did you once 
inform this assembled body that Buffles 
was to marry his cousin, Ellen Lloyd, 
or did you not?” 

‘*T did,” was the reply. ‘‘ What av 
it?” 

“Et isn titrue.” 

‘‘Well,”’ retorted McGrath, with 
twinkling eyes, ‘‘’ Tis no fault av mine, 
if papel don’t kape their engagements.” 

‘You thief! You know it never was 
true fora minute!” cried Macomber, 


laughing. 
McGrath’s repartee was lost in an out- 
burst of anxious questioning. ‘‘ What 


is true? Out with it, Macomber! Henry 
make yourself intelligible for once. 
Don’t waste your time on that wild 
Irishman. Give us the story.” 

‘¢ Well then, Sol Buffles isn’t engaged 
to his cousin and never was. He is in 
love with Madmosel Artrand, Mrs. 
Macomber says.” 

A silence like the stillness of death 
followed this announcement; then a 
groan or two, supplemented by coughs 
and low, prolonged whistling. 

Celeste Artrand was our lion Queen, 
the woman—that is—who appears in 
the rolling dens, surrounded by the 
lions, whom she keeps in subjection 
simply by use of a short riding whip. 
Miss Artrand, at the time, had not 
been two years in our country, and 
even Macomber’s wife, who spoke 
French fluently and who was accustomed 
to chat with her in that language, knew 
very little of her history. She was a 
Parisian—had never been on the boards 
before her arrival in America. Her 
parents, two brothers and a sister, all 
of whom were dead, had been per- 


formers in the Great Hippodrome. If 
Buffles were to have stretched out his 
hand and expected to get a star in it, 
the shock: to all of us would scarcely 
have been greater. We called this 
woman the ‘‘ Dark Queen,” and spoke 
of her with a certain vague awe. She 
was a magnificent combination of op- 
posites; beautiful, and yet even ugly of 
feature; queenly, yet small and slight 
of stature; attractive, yet cold and re- 
tiring to an extreme degree. Very few 
of us, with the exception of occasion- 
ally giving ‘‘ good morning,” had ever 
spoken so much as a word to her. The 
wildest information was circulated 
concerning her. A very popular ver- 
sion was, that the story of the Great 
Hippodrome was false, and that the 
mother of ‘‘the queen” had been in re- 
ality a noted sorceress and clairvoyant. 

And this was the woman with whom 
poor Buffles, the whole-souled, the 
favorite of every one, had been falling 
in love. 

McGrath was the first to speak. 
‘*? Tis the worst I iver heard,” he said. 
‘Solomon has tied his carriage toa 
staar.”’ 

‘*It will be fun for the Madmosel,” 
remarked Foulk. ‘‘ We’ve all seena cat 
with a mouse.” 

‘I wonder how old she is,’ Macom- 
bersaid. ‘‘ My wife says about twenty- 
five.” 

‘‘Nearer thirty,” corrected Foulk; 
‘*and he can’t be more than eighteen.” 

‘It’s hard on poor Buff,” remarked 
Macomber again. ‘‘ My wife says he 
has been picking up a little French, a 
purpose to talk to her. She always 
puts up at the house where Mrs. 
Macomber is staying, and he comes to 
see her in our little sitting-room. Mrs. 
Marcomber thinks the girl likes him.” 

**She’ll pretend that,” added Bergot 
interested for once; ‘‘just for the 
pleasure of it. It would be easy enough, 
though, to disenchant old Buff. Just 
break it easily to him about that fortune 
teller, McGrath; you are a good hand 
at stories. Do you do it.” 

‘*T will not,” said McGrath, decid- 
edly. ‘‘It’s a black idaya.” 

‘*T think it’s a good one,” cried 
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Foulk. ‘‘I’ll tell him the story to- gp a \ 
night. I would do a good deal more \\ 
to see old Buff well out of it. 


Macomber, McGrath, and several of 
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us, endeavored to dissuade the foolish 
fellow from his determination, in which 
he was encouraged by Bergot and the 
test. While we were disputing the 
question the door opened and Buffles 
himself walked in. 

He wore, as usual, a threadbare gray 
suit. His hands were clasped loosely 
at his back, and he was smiling se- 
renely. McGrath dug his elbow into 
my side. Evidently Buffles had heard 
nothing, which was the thing we most 
hoped for at that particular moment. 
The unconscious object of all our soli- 
citude took a seat upon the costume 
chest, and the conversation gradually 
glided back to discussing the merits of 
Foulk’s violin. But Foulk was deter- 
mined not to let the matter drop. The 
affair, to him, had assumed the propor- 
tions of a challenge. Sweet-tempered 
as Sol was, it was hard to look into 
that quiet face of his, and meditate 
deliberately saying what would anger 
him. Yet to this very climax Bergot, 
the malicious, was egging the young 
fellow on, by whispered hints and sug- 
gestive dumb-show;; so that, almost be- 
fore we were aware of its approach, the 
storm raged over our heads. 

‘*Sol,” said Foulk, as a beginning, 
‘*do you know what we were talking 
of, when you came in just now?” 

‘*Surely not,” was the answer. 

** Of the Madmosel.”’ 

‘* What is that?” 

‘Why the—the Queen. The Mad- 
mosel is the Queen, you know.” 

Buffles stared slightly, and moved his 
lips as if for another question, but 
Foulk interrupted him, and went reck- 
lessly on. 

‘Celeste Artrand is the Queen. 
We call her the Queen and sometimes 
the Madmosel. The names seem to 
suit her, you know. Yes, we were talk- 
ing of her when you came in.” 

Buffles’ face had grown serious in an 
instant. His brows were drawn heavily, 
and I saw that he gnawed his under lip. 

‘*T am sorry, boys,” he said, ‘‘ to in- 


nothing of that lady which aa ‘the - 
world, might not hear.”’ 

We all, even McGrath the aes 
witted, sat paralyzed by the audacity 
and rapid tactics of Foulk. 

‘*We didn’t stop on that account, 
Buff, but simply because the boys knew 
that you don’t like gossip of any kind; 
but there is one point on which you can 
help us out. You know they say that 
the story she tells of the Hippodrome, 
Papa, Mama, brothers and sisters, is a 
lie = ‘5 

‘*‘I wish you good evening, boys,” 
Buff said, rising from the chest, very 
hard in the face, and holding himself 
very stiff and straight. ‘‘It’s a pe- 
culiarity of mine; I don’t like discus- 
sions that turn on points of this kind. 
Good evening, all. Sorry to have been 
a:* spoil sport.’’ 

But Foulk was mad with the daring 
of the thing. ‘*‘Do just give us a 
moment, Sol,” he cried; ‘‘and settle 
the point. It isa wager—that is, a-a 
dispute. You know they say her mothe1 
was a Clairvoyant—’”’ 

Something in the flushed, handsome 
face turned up to him, must have given 
Buff his cue. He was amazingly quick 
at deductions of all kinds, and no doubt 
the bravado air of Foulk, ‘and the a 
silence of the rest of us, furnished him 
a pretty clear insight into the case. 
was usually so slow to anger or resent- 
ment of any kind, that this is the only 
rational theory to explain his conduct 
in the matter, for, coolly re-seating 
himself upon the chest, to be on a level 
with his tormentor, Buffles leaned for- 
ward and with grave precision struck 
him in the face with the palm of his 
open hand, cutting short the objection- 
able sentence on his lips. 

Foulk leaped up with an execration, 
and sprang upon him like a young tiger. 
Both fell together, and it took Henry, 
McGrath and myself to the rescue, with 
our united strength, before they could 
be dragged apart. 

‘*What do you mean 
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shrieked out Foulk, still in our grasp, 
and plunging to escape 

‘You know my meaning,’ replied 
Buffles, quietly, wiping away the blood, 
which was trickling from his forehead. 
‘*T mean that the lady to whom you re- 
ferred is to marry me. I mean that 
you knew this and wilfully, deliberately, 
directly, planned this insult.” 

‘*T swear I did not know it. You 
may expect to hear from me later on.” 

‘* Any time you choose,”’ was the un- 
moved answer, as Buffles continued 
wiping away the blood. 

How the ladies came to hear of this 
affair has always remained a mystery 
No torture could have dragged it from 
poor Buff. Foulk would keep the secret 
to the bitter end; and the rest of us 
agreed to observe the silence which we 
hoped would surround our prospective 
‘ graves concerning the matter. We 
have always accused Macomber, per- 
haps unjustly, for he strenuously denies 
it, of imparting a few hints to his good 
lady, from which she could at once de- 
duct the story. It is furthermore said 
that, in reality, Mrs. Macomber and 
the Queen only were in the secret. 
Henry denies this, also. 

The fact that Miss Artrand interposed 
to prevent hostilities between Foulk 
and Sol Buffles, has often been con- 
tradicted, but this I had from Zamezou, 
who, with McGrath, was an eye-witnéss 
of the scene. 

‘It was after the performance, ” he 
said; ‘‘ perhaps a half hour afterwards. 
Price was below, with the mare Sunset, 
who sprained herself on the hurdles. 
McGrath and I had agreed to wait for 
him in the dressing-room. We pulled 
up a table by the wall, and sat down 
with a pack of cards. A few minutes 
later, Foulk came in, the old fiddle 
under his arm, not as yet having changed 
his uniform of buff and blue. I don’t 
know whether he noticed our presence 
or not. He sat down immediately 
and began to play. We were interested in 
the game and thought no more of him 
until the knock came. McGrath says 
it was a gentle, timid knock, but I 
can’t uphold him in this. To me it 
sounded as loud as need be, and in fact 
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like any other. Foulk hurried to open 
the door, for any one but a stranger 
would have come in at once. Yes, I 
am sure it was the French woman, 
although she came but a step or two 
into the room and stood in the shadow. 
Her head and shoulders were wrapped 
in along arrangement of soft black lace, 
and her gown was of dark crimson. 
That much we could see, and also that 
Foulk was much excited over some- 
thing, and that she was reasoning with 
him. She had the way of a queen 
about her. The air, you know, as if 
nothing on earth that she had a wish 
for could be kept from her, and yeta 
kind of imploring manner, too. They 
talked from five to ten minutes and it 
was when he had opened the door for 
her to pass out, that I heard her say— 
you know she speaks poor English. 

‘*¢ Then your word. It is to me; I 
have it?’”’ 

‘* And Foulk replied: 

“** Yes, you have, Madmosel; but ten 
minutes ago I would have sworn that 
no one, man, woman, devil or angel, 
could have got such a promise from 
me.’”’ 

‘«She laughed, and held out her little 
hand, which he shook heartily. The 
door closed, and she was gone. ‘These 
few words were really all that we were 
able to hear. If McGrath gives you 
more of it than this, don’t believe him. 
They tell me he is going about relating 
conversations that would make pages 
in print; but there’s none of it true. 
This is all I heard, and my ears are as 
good as any of his. The next morning, 
when the news spread, that the two boys 
were friends and had been seen walking 
together, I began to understand.”’ 

The following day, scarcely half an 
hour after, I had from Zamezou the 
story given above, McGrath came in 
and immediately launched out on a 
very different version. I interrupted 
him and gently imparted the warning I 
had received. He laughed immod- 
erately, and declared himself most out- 
rageously slandered. ‘‘ Howiver,”’ said 


he, ‘‘I always return good for evil, and 
I'll give ye a hot coal to roast your 
pertaties on, by telling ye that the 














Queen lift a message for Solomon to 
see her in Macomber’s little room at 
ten o’clock, and, as there’s a big closet 
like in the place, bedad, I don’t see 
what would purvent the two av us, 
puttin’ ourselves in the way av a little 
harumless love makin’. It'll improve 
the timpers av us, and bring back the 
days whin we indoolged in the same 
gintil pursuit.” 

At the first I was strongly opposed 
to the plan, but the temptation proved 
too strong. Little by little McGrath’s 
alluring predictions prevailed, and soon 
afterwards we set out. Watching our 
opportunity, we reached the sitting- 
room without being seen, esconced our- 
selves in the closet and carefully locked 
the door. The place was filled with 
Macomber’s fakements, old and new. 
They were suspended on hooks, lying 
in disorderly heaps, and scattered upon 
the floor. There was but one stool, 
which I at once appropriated. In the 
darkness McGrath took unto himself a 
tall band-box, mistaking it for a second 
seat, which brought him ignominously 
to the floor. ‘The heat and darkness 
began to be intolerable. 

‘*T niver saw ten o'clock so. long a 
comin’.”” observed McGrath, in a loud 
whisper. ‘‘If it was me managin’ this 
coortin’ ye would see wan av us on 
time, anyhow !” 

‘*Hush!” I said. ‘* There is some 
one now.” 

It was Buffles. He came in slowly, 
(I had one slight glimpse of him as he 
passed the closet,) holding a note in 
his hands. His face was grave, stern, 
worried, and his heavy brows contracted, 
as they always were when he was angry 
or inpain. I communicated what I had 
seen, to Mike. 

‘“Tis the note that’s not to his likin’,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Not it,” said I sharply. 
‘* This is something out of the ordinary. 
By George ! I would give anything to 
be well out of here.”’ 

‘*Nonsinse,”” he returned, from his 
post on the floor. ‘‘ What sayrious 
thing could they be tellin’ aich other ? 
*Tis only that he thinks that letther 
isn’t tinderenough. There she comes!” 
We could see nothing, but a faint rustl- 
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ing of skirts was audible, and then her 
voice came, saying, in English: 

‘*You are good at time. I have 
sorrow to be late.” 

‘‘It is just ten, Celeste. I came 
early. Iam worried, strangely worried, 
by this note. What does it mean? 
What can you mean by it? It is so 
oddly, so incomprehensibly worded that 
I am almost mad.” 

She said something in so low a tone 
that we could not hear it, but poor Buff 
cried out, ‘‘What!” in a tone of 
thunder. 

Again her reply was inaudible to us, 
although she spoke at length. This 
time Sol only said, ‘‘Oh, Celeste, 
Celeste !”? in a hard, choked voice. 

‘*You are poor,” we heard her say, 
in the quaint broken phrases. ‘‘ You 
have the great ambition. You have 
the means to make them fulfill. I 
am poor; I am stranger to the coun- 
try; 1 am professional. These work 
not to your ambitions. Non, non, non 
pauvre,” in answer to some argument 
that he brought forward, ‘‘It is little 
happiness you have demanded for you. 
Oui, moi, je l’ai vu. No one there is 
except the good Macomber and you, 
who regards me now with a look aside 
—a look which I do not understand. 
Non, non, I have made a mistake. I 
have take what is good to the eye and 
kind to the ear and sweet to the mind. 
I made the fault fora moment. I was 
blind by these things, but now I better 
see—” 

He broke in with some words which 
we did not overhear, and then she con- 
tinued. 

‘*Ah, you see the bright. I saw it, 
too, until last night. I have look on 
what is to come, and it is to come, and 
it was bright joy tome. Then last night, 
I hear your battle spoke. I know it is 
for me. I know then that the futur 
will be one battle long. That it will be 
for me. It is too much. The wrong 
I did you, before we here arrive—in 
Utica. The right you have now. The 
right—the best I know.” 

As she ceased, McGrath had suc- 
ceeded in noiselessly removing an arm- 


ful of the costumes from their hooks, * 
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beneath which we found a large split in 
the wood of the closet door. Through 
this we looked, feeling at the same 
moment as if pillaging a sanctuary. 

They were standing at the window, 
Buff, with his hands clasped before him 
on the wall, and his head leaning for- 
ward, and bowed uponthem. And she, 
with the morning sunlight on her hair, 
and, if possible, more pain in her face 
than that which made poor Sol’s so 
white and drawn. 

After a long pause, she said, ‘‘I go. 
The bell rings. It rings for you, too, 
and that is good. Go to the friends 
and make yourself to forget. Adieu. 
Tomorrow morning you shall have a 
few of words from me, through the 
amiable Monsieur Megrath—”’ 

He turned. She put one hand for a 
moment in his brown palm, and then 
left. Not long afterwards Sol followed. 
McGrath drew the key from his pocket, 
unlocked the door and we went out. 

‘“Tt’s over, thank God!” Mike said. 
‘* And for big mercies, as well as shmall 
ones, its meself that’s duly grateful. 
I’m sorry to have brought you to such 
a love affair, Phillip, as this has been.” 

‘“Its just my luck to have listened 
to you,” I said sulkily, overlooking the 
apology. ‘‘I felt like a whipped cur 
the whole blessed time.” 

The same evening, immediately be- 
fore the performance, Mike was sum- 
moned from the dressing rooms into the 
narrow corridor, where he found Miss 
Artrand. He says she wore her wine 
color costume and had the narrow band 
of silverin her hair. She entrusted him 
with a letter to be given to Sol Buffles 
the following day, and which Mike 
promised faithfully to deliver. 

The next morning it was whispered 
around,—whispered at rehearsals, dis- 
cussed over coffee and cigars, repeated 
in lodgings, in streets, in the saw-dust, 
that the Lion Queen was gone. That 
she had thrown over poor Buffles, had 
played with him, and that he had reaped 
the first fruits of his folly. Zamezou 
was interviewed, and the fact developed 
that the Queen’s engagement with us 
had expired the night before. On 


"Thursday, the night of Foulk’s quarrel, 
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Price had urged her to sign for another 
period and been refused. A new queen 
was to join us in a few days. At 
twelve o’clock, the hour she had ap- 


- pointed for the delivery of her letter, 


McGrath brought the little missive and 
put it in poor Sol’s hands. 

In the two weeks that succeeded, we 
saw but little of Buffles, except in pro- 
fessional hours, but one morning, Mon- 
day, I think it was, he came into the 
attic room which I shared with Mc- 
Grath, and found me alone. He looked 
thin and worn, and seemed to have 
aged ten years. He sat down on a 
stool, and, unbuttoning his coat, drew 
from the inside pocket a letter. 

‘*T am glad you came in, Sol, old 
man,” I said. ‘*‘We have not seen 
enough of you of late.” 

‘*No,” he answered, ‘‘I have been 
feeling rather tired, out of work hours, 
and have been taking considerable rest. 
I came in just now to say good bye.”’ 

‘*What! not going to break with us?” 
I cried. 

‘* Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘ I have ac- 
cepted an offer for work of another 
kind in Templeton, nearer home, you 
know; and Philip, my dear, I always 
feel, somehow, that you know me bet- 
ter, understand me and sympathize, 
you know, and soI want to make some 
little explanation, in case you should 
ever hear things that would give you a 
wrong idea concerning me; in case you 
should think I had forgotten the lady 
to whom I was first engaged, Miss 
Artrand. I want to read you a letter 
which will make such things clear. It 
is from Miss Artrand. She left it for 
me with McGrath. 

Then, after opening the letter with 
hands that trembled slightly, he read: 


‘*One other word. A word I did not 
say because you would not have let me 
your ear for such a word. I did hurt, 
but I know one who can heal. I saw this 
one walk by your side in the little town. 
I know that she can mend what I did 
break. It is my wish that you ask her to 
mend what I did break. You are young, 
and what her answer will be, I do know. 
I read that in her eyes.”’ 


‘ CELESTE.” 
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He folded the letter slowly, and Then, turning to me, he began as if 
I noticed that it fell back with ease awakening from a dream. ‘‘ Where 
into the creases. They were well was I?—Oh, yes! Well, Philip, I wrote 
worn,- : to the little cousin. She knows noth- 

‘*Yes, Celeste,” he said, with a tone ing of the writer of this letter, nor ever 
of quaint irony in which there was no shall, of course, and yet the answer 
spark of bitterness. ‘‘ Yes, Celeste, 1 was what Celeste predicted. Little 
know it. You are old—twenty-seven Ellen is to be my wife, but you know— 
years; and I am young—only thirty you understand—you know.” 
and nine.” Mary Dawson. 
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DREAM a dream of roses 
That perished long ago; 
Of hyacinths and mignonettes, 
Ah, dream of tenderest regrets! 
Ah, morn of storm and snow! 


I dream a dream of childhood, 
Though silvery my brow; 

I still am with the merry one, | 
A merry partner now; 

Ah, dream of long forgotten things! 
Ah, perished moths of gaudy wings! | 
Wm. B. Chisholm. 


LEISURE. 


TENDER glance upon forgotten pain, 
Calm knowledge that regret is vain, 
Stern summit of our sorrow’s slope; 
Broad sunny upland of a gracious hope! 


Elizabeth H. Tobey. 


> 

















MR. HEUBLEIN’S YOUTHFUL 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF ERNST JAHN.) 


OR the first time in a hitherto 
cloudless marriage, deep sorrow 
oppressed the wife of Mr. Josias 

Heublein. 

Through all the years of their mar- 
ried life, Mr. Heublein, an honest tax- 
receiver, had been, in her adoring esti- 
mation, a faultless model of tender, 
affectionate, contented husbands. But 
all that was changing now, yes, had 
changed, in a month, a week, a day. 
She could not measure the time; so 
gradually and incredulously had she 
awakened to the great certainty. Two 
tear drops actually gathered in the clear 
depths of the soft blue eyes, and 
splashed over, making a queer little 
furrow on the smooth pink flesh of her 
pretty cheek. She sat before a little 
French mirror, coiling her brown hair, 
and thought, as she carefully oblit- 
erated the traces of the disfigurement, 
of the time when Mr. Heublein had 
likened the coloring of that same cheek, 
to the tinting of a sea-shell. She 
doubted if he even looked at it now, 
much less noticed the coloring. Then 
she fell to recalling Josias, as he was, 
before she had ruled his heart and 
home. 

Mr. Heublein had, in fact, been very 
lank and slender, so much so, that he 
was often the target for friendly ridi- 
cule, but since the regime of this gener- 
ous, brown-haired, blue-eyed woman, 
his avoirdupois had almost doubled, his 
angular form had grown rotund and al- 
most graceful. Mrs. Heublein’s incom- 
parable mastery of the culinary art, 
together with her never-failing cheerful- 
ness, and her devotion to his welfare, 
had, no doubt, wrought this agreeable 
change. All the neighbors realized the 


fact; Mrs. Heublein, indeed was con- 

scious of the truth, and the transformed 

skeleton, himself, bore witness to it, 

not only by his prosperous physical 

symmetry, but by many an appreciative 
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compliment and stomach-prompted ca- 
ress. 

But now, alas, the little woman was 
compelled to look on, sadly, at the utter 
indifference, with which Mr. Heublein 
treated the choicest dishes that she pre- 
pared for his special delectation. Not 
that he disdained, at all, the tooth- 
some roast goose, the tender venison, 
and juicy, daintily-seasoned hares, that 
daily graced with all their aromatic 
winsomeness his faultlessly arranged 
dining table. No, indeed: on the con- 
trary, he devoured great quantities of 
delicacies, without seeming to taste 
them, without a word of appeciation or 
praise. The delicate viands were merely 
bolted in sullen silence. The digestive 
organs, in vengeance, refused to assimi- 
late, and the splendid physique began 
to undergo a visible and rapid decline. 

Mrs. Heublein’s anguish grew un- 
speakable. 

Otherwise, too, there was an alarm- 
ing change in Mr. Heublein, which 
made of an agreeable and kindly na- 
tured man, a disagreeable and ill-tem- 
pered churl. He deluged the sacred 
domain of the pretty dining-room, with 
the smoke of infinite cigars. He was 
listless in manner, and silent to the 
questioning voice of his anxious wife. 
If perchance she could win from him an 
expression, it was antagonistic to her 
tender solicitude, and delivered in a 
peevish snarling tone, indicative of his 
wavering, fickle mood. 

Surely there was something, more than 
any physical disorder, which had wrought 
this havoc, in the perfect atmosphere 
of her domestic felicity. In vain did 
Mrs. Heublein search for an explana- 
tion, at first by quiet observation, and 
later by carefully formed questions. 
Her investigations, which were perhaps 
carried on too zealously, one never-to- 
be-forgotten day, called forth an an- 
swer from the distracted man, which 
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once, would have been impossible. 
‘“*Those are my affairs,” he snarled, 
‘* Please attend to your own.” 

On the day of this unpleasant and 
grievous occurrence, the house-maid 
found that neither Mr. Heublein nor his 
wife were in the dining room when she 
went, as usual to serve the appetizing 
and daintily prepared dinner. Quick 
to scent a domestic infelicity, she cast 
about her mystery-loving eyes, and dis- 
covered beside each plate, a _ fateful 
looking missive. Each one had sent 
the other word that he should like to 
dine alone. 

The first conjugal conflict in the 
Heublein family had come to light. 

Monotony was at an end. The satis- 
faction of the happy maid was still en- 
hanced, when she noticed the tear- 
stained eyes of her kind little mistress, 
yet she was moved by a sense of pity 
not to deliver the master’s message. 
She minded not the feelings of that 
churlish man, but the little blue-eyed 
mistress was quite another considera- 
tion. Nevertheless, it was a piece of 
news, which she must impart to some 
one, and impart it she did immediately, 
with many a mysterious air and many a 
proffered surmise. 

Mrs. Heublein heard an exaggerated 
account of it that afternoon, from her 
dear friend, Mrs. Rauscher, the In- 
spector’s wife. 

Mrs. Rauscher was accustomed to 
call on all her friends, regularly, in 
turn, upon successive mornings, after 
the day’s marketing was finished. If 
she appeared in the afternoon, it was 
sure to mean a condolence visit, and 
those who knew the habits of this singu- 
lar woman, knew with certainty, that the 
mother, who received her in the after- 
noon, was in need of sympathy, be- 
cause her son had failed in his final ex- 
amination, or the wife of an officer was 
sadly disappointed, because her hus- 
band had not received his long ex- 
pected promotion, or a young girl was 
in distress, because her betrothed had 
suddenly forsaken her. All Mrs. Raus- 
cher’s afternoons, were as she ex- 
pressed it, devoted to those who needed 
her sympathy and aid. 


There may be, in the world, a great 
number of women like Mrs. Rauscher, 
who take marvelous delight in the weal 
and woe of their neighbors. But one 
characteristic gave Mrs. Rauscher the 
distinction of standing alone. She al- 
ways knew all the circumstances, in 
detail, of the unhappy event, which 
occasioned her visit, much better than 
the parties concerned. Indeed she 
seemed to possess the power of divina- 
tion coming many times, before the 
misfortune, like a storm-swallow herald- 
ing the disastrous future. It had even 
once occurred, that she was just de- 
scribing to a family all the picturesque 
scenic beauty of a Russian landscape, 
when a government decree of banish- 
ment to that country, arrived for the 
master of the house. Such a seer-gift 
is always suggestive of the superhuman, 
and like all persons so endowed, she 
was looked upon by her fellow citizens, 
with respectful awe. 

Whoever believes that Mrs. Rauscher 
was benevolent in words only, does her 
a flagrant injustice. For whenever a 
servant was dismissed from an influential 
family, before the customary time for 
notification elapsed, Mrs. Rauscher al- 
ways gave material aid to the dismissed 
one, by transplanting her, usually into 
the bosom of her own family. By vir- 
tue of her divining powers, she always 
managed to have her own servant leave 
just about that time. So it came to 
pass that heramount of knowledge was, 
phenomenally increased, and that she 
could see with a hundred eyes and hear 
with a hundred ears. 

When the first storm gathered in the 
Heublein household, Mrs. Rauscher's 
magical prescience in no wise failed 
her. All of the minute details and 
ominous portents came to her know- 
ledge, in time for her to interpret them 
to Mrs. Heublein, before that good 
lady had time to think of them reason- 
ably, at all. 

Although Mrs. Heublein did not like 
Mrs. Rauscher in any remarkable de- 
gree, still the respect due to her un- 
usual experience and wisdom, on 
worldly matters, and hope, too, of ob- 
taining some enlightenment, as to the 
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cause of the lamentable change, in her 
dear Josias made the now almost heart- 
broken wife, listen patiently to all the 
surmises and suggestions which Mrs. 
Rauscher so kindly proffered, Then 
when Mrs Heublein had coherently and 
intelligently answered all the cross 
questioning, and made a voluntary dis- 
closure of her lacerated heart, Mrs. 
Rauscher, first inquired, with the most 
delicate tact, whether there had not 
been an official investigation of Mr. 
Heublein’s accounts, or whether he was 
not perhaps expecting one, in the near 
future. 

The blue eyes flashed, and the gentle 
voice had a note of triumph in it, min- 
gled though it was with both reproach 
and sorrow. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Rauscher, how can 
you be so heartless? My husband’s 
accounts were inspected last week, 
and were found ina state of absolute 
perfection.”’ 

A shade of disappointment flitted 
across the seer-like countenance of Mrs. 
Rauscher, but it vanished quickly, and 
there came in its stead a look of tender 
sympathy and condolence. — She flicked 
her nose with her left fore-finger, 
hemmed, and began cautiously in a 
meditative manner. 

‘*Well—had Mr. Heublein any love 
affair, before his marriage to you?” 

‘“Ves, with a cabinet’s daughter, at 
his former home, but she had red _ hair, 
and blear eyes,’ stammered the blush- 
ing wife, ‘‘ After he met me, of course 

” 


‘‘Ah, does she still live at her old 
home?” 

‘*Yes, she is yet unmarried. Her 
photograph is here,” turning to the 
family album. ‘‘ Not a beauty as you 
must see.” 

Mrs. Rauscher inspected it critically, 
and although she thought the discovery 
a very serious one, threw over her man- 
ner, the mantle of sweet charity, and 
tried to behave as if it were a matter of 
no importance, while she carelessly re- 
placed the picture of the really beauti- 
ful girl in the album. 

She had the key now. Her heart 
was rioting over the easy diagnosis. 
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‘Does not Mr. Heublein receive an 
unusual amount of mail from his former 
home?” 

The anxious wife did not know. 

‘*Suppose we investigate his writing 
desk and paper basket. Dear Mrs. 
Heublein,” here she placed a protecting 
hand on the little wife’s shoulder, ‘‘you 
must be calm and prepared for the 
worst.” 

What they found was of a very ser- 
ious character indeed. So Mrs. Raus- 
cher thought. There were two en- 
velopes in the basket, addressed to Mr. 
Heublein, posted at Berlin, bearing the 
innocent looking stamp of a business 
firm, ‘‘B. Henning, International Kli- 
schee Business.” 

Mrs. Heublein did not know what 
the word ‘‘ Klischee”’ meant. Neither 
did Mrs. Rauscher, but she quietly 
assumed that it meant something very 
fatal to Mrs. Heublein’s peace of mind. 
Divorce perhaps. Who knew? 

A torn receipt for a newspaper adver- 
tisement was also found in the basket, 
dated, however, several years ago. 
‘*What in the world could have in- 
duced your husband to advertise in a 
newspaper,” inquired Mrs. Rauscher, 
‘*a newspaper too, of a very question- 
able character?”’ 

‘*T am sureI cannot imagine,” qui- 
vered the red lips. 

‘““Find out, then,” said Mrs. 
Rauscher, with a significant look. And 
departing, she left behind her the com- 
forting assurance of another visit, as 
soon as her numerous duties would per- 
mit. 

When Mr. Heublein came home to 
supper that evening, his wife asked him, 
in a general way, about the reputation 
of the offending newspaper. Although 
the tax-receiver was somewhat sur- 
prised to find his non-literary wife, so 
deeply interested in the literary value of 
a newspaper, he patiently explained to 
her, the political views it supported, 
and the rank of its literary contributors. 
Then she inquired whether it ever 


published the official statements of tax- 
receivers, which still more surprised 
Mr. Heublein, and to which he answer- 
ed in the negative. 
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‘*Will you then kindly tell me, what 
sort of an advertisement you put in that 
paper three years ago?” ‘‘ By chance, 
I found the receipt in your waste- 
basket.” 

Mr. Heublein turned pale, blushed 
and flatly denied all knowledge of 
either envelope or receipt, then, con- 
trary to his usual custom, he arose 
abruptly and retired to his own room. 

On the next morning, true to her 
promise, Mrs. Rauscher called again, 
having, meanwhile, discovered that a 
very large and heavy box, had arrived 
for Mr. Heublein, three days ago. 
Mrs. Heublein did not know the least 
thing about it, the box having been 
delivered while she was attending an 
afternoon reception. 

A search revealed the great empty 
box, hidden away in the garret. It 
had come from Berlin. 

Mrs. Heublien was frantic. What 
could the contents be? What did all 
the mystery mean? When she had 
thought it all over for quite a while, 
she concluded that her husband’s in- 
difference and sulkiness dated from the 
arrival of that box. It could not have 
been a Christmas nor a New Year's 
gift, since both of these festivals had 
been celebrated some time ago. 

Seated that day at the dinner table, 
the unhappy wife launched the fatal 
subject of the discovered box. Dire 
confusion seized the culprit. Particles 
of food clogged his paralyzed throat. 
In vain he struggled, choked and 
sputtered, but no voice came forth, 
while his now thoroughly frightened 
wife bent over him and_ bestowed 
vehement spasmodic pats between his 
shoulder blades. 

When he, at length, succeeded in re- 
gaining control of his vocal organs, he 
dashed from her hand the proffered 
glass of water, pushed her angrily from 
him, and amid frowns and curses, for- 
bade her ever again to meddle with his 
affairs. 

His moodiness, bad temper and 
silence increased, after this incident, 
perceptibly, and when he did venture 
a remark, it was full of unkindness 
against all humanity. From day to 


day, he grew more unreasonable and 
pessimistic. Circumstances accumulat- 
ed, which undoubtedly betrayed that a 
criminal secret lurked in the conscious- 
ness of Mr. Josias Heublein. 

In his coat pocket, one day, the 
sorrowing and dejected wife found a 
postal receipt for Five Hundred Marks, 
signed by that mysterious B. Henning, 
the head of the International Klischee 
Company, and she remembered that 
the evening before its arrival, her dear 
Josias had remained alone in his rooms, 
and in the night she had heard him 
piteously groaning. 

Upon one occasion, shortly after Mr. 
Heublein’s departure for his office, 
Mrs. Heublein went to his room, in 
order that she might dust the furniture 
and bestow upon it those little dainty 
touches which only a devoted house- 
wife understands. Hardly had she 
begun her labor of love and sorrow, 
when Mr. Heublein rushed up the steps, 
flushed and almost breathless, snatched 
a key from its accustomed hanging 
place, and departed as abruptly as he had 
come, without a word to the agitated 
little woman. The key belonged to an 
unused, spacious, adjoining closet. 
The former tenants had used it for a 
bed-room, but since the coming of the 
Heubleins, it had been entirely empty. 

What did the closet contain? Was 
the skeleton there, which caused Mrs. 
Heublein so much heartache? Should 
she find here, the reason for Mr. 
Heublein’s strange conduct, insomnia, 
harshness and declining affection? 

The poor woman sat weeping, before 
the gloomy, foreboding wall which 
separated her from the guilty secret, 
when the door opened and Mrs. Rau- 
scher appeared. She was in her most 
comforting and _ confidence-inviting 
mood, and soon won from the wife a 
confession of her husband’s suspicious 
action concerning the closet key. Mrs. 
Rauscher was immediately impressed 
with the belief that the closet would 
disclose all they wished to know. She 
was in her native element now, and 
began the investigation without the 
assent or permission of thé now almost 
hysterical wife. 
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Kneeling upon the floor, Mrs. Raus- 
cher placed her sharp and penetrating 
eye on a level with the crevice under 
the door. The corner of a paper peeped 
over the threshold. With the help of 
her long belt-pin, she succeeded in 
drawing it forth, torn in fragments 
though it was, as she dragged it over 
some projecting tacks. 

After the mutilated pieces were 
smoothed and joined, the following 
disconnected expressions were legible. 


ee 




















your beautiful 
children, despite their beautiful 
not disposed , and I must 
urgently —_— —— 
my exertions 
very well 
freight.” 

Mrs. Rauscher read the patched frag- 
ments first. .‘*I feared as much,” she 
said in a significant tone, as she placed 
the criminating evidence before Mrs. 
Heublein. 

‘*Children, Oh, he hasn’t any. 
must be a mistake.” 

‘*But you forget the red-haired girl 
at his old home,” and straightening her 
green poke bonnet, she shook out her 
disarranged garments and left the dis- 
tressed woman alone with her sorrow. 
‘Don’t despair,’ she said, ‘‘I shall 
soon return and this mystery will be 
unearthed.” 

Left alone, Mrs. Heublein’s vivid 
imagination suggested to her, the whole 
horrible tragedy of Blue-beard and the 
sickening contents of his secret closet. 
It couldn’t be wives, and oh,—the inno- 
cent little children. Surely they were 
not dead. He must be secreting them 
here alive. Josias was no murderer. 
He still was her beloved husband. 

Here, Mrs. Rauscher re-appeared, 
accompanied by a lock-smith, who bore 
in his hands a great bundle of keys. 
‘* Let us now open the closet,” she said 
in sepulchral tones. 

But Mrs. Heublein was not inclined 
to favor such a proposition at all. Her 
eyes glowed, like those of an enraged 
lioness. Her aquiescent mood had sud- 
denly changed into a mood of resolute 
but impenetrable: descision. ‘‘Go,” 
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YOUTHFUL SINS. 


she said to the lock-smith, with an im- 
perious wave of the hand. 

‘*Don’t be foolish,’ cried Mrs. 
Rauscher, ‘‘ Bid him stay, and send 
also for a lawyer. In this closet there 
will be all the proofs you need for a 
divorce. You may depend upon that.” 

‘* Leave my house,” said Mrs. Hueb- 
lein, ‘‘and if you do not hold your 
tongue, I shall choke you.”” Then she 
sank down, in front of the closet, in a 
swoon. When she recovered, she pressed 
her ear to the crevice and listened. But 
it was as still in the closet, as in the 
grave. 

What should she do? If Josias had 
done wrong, and there seemed no 
doubt of that, he should acknowledge 
it to her alone, and then, she would de- 
cide about the future. 

In the mean-time, Mr. Heublein had 
gone for the first time in years, to the 
inn of the ‘‘ Black Lamb,” to drown 
his moodiness in a glass of beer. With 
astonishment, he noticed that an un- 
usual number of his acquaintances 
were gathered there. Those whom he 
regarded as his best friends, however, 
held themselves painfully aloof, and 
others treated him with absolute con- 
tempt. More distant acquaintances 
threw out strange hints, regarding his 
domestic affairs, so that he could not 
at all understand what it meant. Shoul- 
ders were shrugged, and _ suspicious 
glances were cast upon him, until he 
grew almost desperate, and with the 
conclusion that all the world was going 
crazy, he turned his footsteps home- 
ward. 

His wife, in street attire, met him at 
the door. Seizing him by the arm, she 
led him to the closet. 

‘* Open the closet,” she commanded, 
in a shrill hoarse voice.” 

‘*But Minna,’ he remonstrated, 
‘*tell me why, and why you are dressed 
to go out?” 


‘“Why, monster,” she cried. ‘‘In 


this closet lie your shame, your infidelity, 
perhaps your crime.” 

‘*But Minna—to use such strong 
terms, for only a few innocent, youth- 
ful indiscretions.” 

‘* A few ?” cried the enraged woman. 
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‘*You surely don’t mean more than 
one. Are they, themselves, there ?” 

Josias nodded resignedly. 

Mrs. Heublein shuddered visibly. 
‘*No doubt he is crazy,” she thought. 
‘* Open it immediately, miserable man.”’ 
‘* Dear God, I hope he has not killed 
them !” 

‘“*No, indeed,” said Mr. Heublein, 
‘*they have died a natural death. I 
am only grieving for their costly burial.” 

Here, he opened the closet. 

It was filled, from bottom to top, 
with beautifully bound books. One of 
the dainty volumes fell at the feet of 
Mrs. Heublein. She picked it up and 
read upon the title page. 


APRIL CHILDREN, 
LYRICAL POEMS. 
BY 
Jostas HEUBLEIN. 


PUBLISHING HOUSE OF 
H. HENNIG, 
BERLIN. 


‘* Just one thousand ‘ April Children,’ 
little wife,” he said. ‘‘They are all there. 
Not one is missing. These are my 
youthful sins, and I have honestly 
atoned for them all.” 

Mr. Heublein then explained that, he 
had after a long search, found. a pub- 
lisher for his youthful effusions, in the 
obliging and genial publisher of the 
suspected newspaper. He _ published 
the ‘‘April Children,” as Mr. Heu- 
blein had christened them, for a 
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considerable amount of money, half of 
which was paid down, and the other 
half at the expiration of three years. 
But the books palled upon the market, 
and here they were in their final resting 
place. 

Deeply moved, Mrs. Heublein em- 
braced her poet, and begged him to 
forgive her suspicious stupidity and 
blindness. 

At this moment, Mrs. Rauscher, who 
had been trying to eavesdrop just out- 
side the door, appeared upon the scene. 
The sound of Mrs. Heublein’s weeping 
had made her bold to defend the cause 
of the injured wife. 

As a reward for her interest in their 
welfare, and her earnest efforts to solve 
the mystery, they presented her a copy 
of the ‘‘ April Children,” on sacred con- 
dition, that she would not breath a 
word of their existence to any one, 
which promise she cheerfully gave. 

But when, in all Mrs. Rauscher’s 
former history, had she ever kept such 
a delicious bit of gossip to herself? It 
would be positively selfish, she argued, 
and there was nothing selfish about 
Mrs. Rauscher. 

How she settled it with her conscience, 
no one ever knew. But the fact of the 
thing was, that the book-sellers were 
so incessantly besieged with calls for 
the ‘‘ April Children,” that they were 
finally obliged to purchase from Mr. 
Heublein the entire edition. 

What the ‘‘International Klischee 
Company” and B. Henning of Berlin, 
had failed to accomplish in three years, 
Mrs. Rauscher had brought about in 
the same number of weeks. The 
‘* Youthful Sins” were disposed of, and 
Mr. Heublein had their worth in shining 
gold. 
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ESIDE the roses, you and I 

Plighted our vows one summer’s eve, 
While silver moon-beams sought to pry 

Into our secrets through the leaves; 

The balmy breath of lovely June 
Sighed in the branches overhead— 

With love our hearts throbbed on in tune— 
And all too soon the moments sped. 


ease SANA a 


Ah, in that happy long ago, 
We little dreamed that we should part, — 
That cold the fervent love would grow 
Then beating warmly in each heart! 
) A foolish pride that would not brook 
) One thoughtless act that gave me pain— 
A hasty word—a jealous look, 
| Kept once fond hearts forever twain. 


The roses bloom when summer smiles— 
But lost to me their fragrance seems; 
A vanished face my joy beguiles 
And haunts me, even in my dreams, 
Though lost to me, my promised bride— 
I cannot think thou dost forget 
When by the blushing roses’ side— 
To breathe our vows of love we met. 


. Severe pe 4 


IN DEGREE. 


F. E. Filand. 


WEE T are the songs that are sung, 
But the unsung songs are sweeter, 

For the depth of the poet’s soul 
Out-stretches the bounds of metre. 


Warm are the words of love, 

But warmer the heart of the wooer, 
Friendship may hold for truth, 

But the soul of love is truer. 


Maude Meredith, 











REBEKAH AT THE WELL, 


(Fi om the painting by F. Gooda".) 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED BY OLD ENGLISH POTTERS. 


designing and decorating wares for 
the common people, the old English 
potters frequently derived their ar- 
tistic inspiration from the Scriptures, and 
many Biblical subjects, both in modeled 
figures and transfer engravings, are to 
be seen in collections of antique china. 
What richer field could have been chosen 
for the selection of themes to edify and 
instruct the people! The old, familiar 
stories were invested with a new interest, 
and the patriarchs and chosen servants 
of the Lord, the disciples and followers of 


Christ, were brought into closer view 
when depicted upon household wares. 
Previous to the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, some of the Liverpool 
potters made jugs, bowls, plates and 
other pieces with black printed designs 
of sacred subjects, among which may 
be mentioned David and Goliath, and 
the Woman of Samaria. On a teapot 
is a printed portrait of Rev. John Wes- 
ley, while on the opposite side occur 
vignettes, representing the Repentance 
of St. Peter and the Good Samaritan, 
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and the inscription, ‘‘ Let your conver- 
sation be as Becometh the Gospel of 
Christ.”’ Such prints were quite numer- 
ous and varied, but as they did not re- 
late especially to America, few of them 
seem to have been sent to this country. 
A very interesting example, however, 
may be seen in the collection of Dr. 
Irving W. Lyon, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, which is a seven inch cream-ware 
jug, bearing on opposite sides two large 
medallions, one representing St. John, 
beneath which are the printed verses :— 


And angels proclaiming the stranger for- 
lorn, 

And telling the shepherds that Jesus is 
born.” 


We must pass by, for the present, 
the modeled figures and groups repre- 
senting prominent personages and note- 
worthy events of Bible story, which 
were made to such a great extent by 
old Staffordshire potters, such as Adam 
in the Garden of Eden surrounded by 
animals, Elijah being fed by the Ravens, 
Abraham offering up Isaac, St. Paul, 





THE MILLENIUM PLATE. 


‘« John was the Prophet of the Lord, 
To go before his face, 
The Herald which our Saviour—God 
Sent to prepare his ways,” 


and the other, illustrating ‘the Nativity, 
showing the Virgin and Child Jesus and 
other figures, with the following some- 
what ambiguous lines: 


“CO wonder of wonders, astonished I 
gaze, 

To thee in the Manger the ancient of 
days, 


St. Peter, Christ teaching Nicodemus, 
the Crucifixion, and a host of others. 
Neither will space permit us to linger 
over the quaint old Staffordshire plates 
with crudely colored hand-painted de- 
signs, such as Adam and Eve in the 
Garden, and Daniel in the Lions’ Den, 
nor those fascinating old plaques of 
Italian majolica, described by Mrs. 
Mary E. Nealy,—Joseph Interpreting 
Pharaoh’s Dream, and the visit of the 
Three Angels to Abraham and Sarah. 
We must confine ourselves to such 





























SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED BY ENGLISH POTTERS. 


pieces of Staffordshire production as 
bear transfer-printed designs and were 
made at a somewhat more recent date, 
—during the first forty years pr so of 
the present century. In these we have 
a great range of subjects, from Genesis 
to Revelations—illustrating the most 
important episodes in sacred history. 
Probably the most familiar of scrip- 
tural subjects to American collectors is 
the ‘‘ Millennium” plate, designed to 
illustrate particularly the sixth verse of 
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design, as no example has been found 
bearing the maker’s name; it was pro- 
duced in large numbers and in six dif- 
ferent colors. While the drawing is 
crude and inartistic, the print possesses 
considerable interest because it includes 
sO great a variety of significant details. 

Of a somewhat similar character is 
the ‘‘Little Samuel” plate. In the 
centre is a child with clasped hands, 
kneeling and gazing at the clouds, 
through which are streaming rays of 

















PETER IN 


the eleventh chapter of Isaiah. Here 
we see the wolf and the lamb, and the 
leopard lying down with the kid, the calf 
and the young lion, and the little child 
that is to lead them. We have here a 
combination of Old and New Testament 
teachings. Above the central group 
are the words ‘‘ Peace on Earth,” and 
below, a kneeling figure and the in- 
scription ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
Bread.” We do not know which one of 
the Staffordshire potters produced this 


THE GARDEN. 


heavenly light. Bé@§eath the picture 
are the words, from I Samuel, iii, 9, 
10, ‘‘Speak Lord for Thy Servant 
Heareth.”” Above is the rising sun, 
labeled, ‘‘ The Sun of Righteousness.” 
Sheaves of wheat and clusters of fruits 
and flowers in the border strongly re- 
semble marginal details in the Mill- 
ennium ”’ design, and it is highly pro- 
bable that both were engraved by tbe 
artist. I am same indebted to Rev. 
Frederic E. Snow of Guilford, Con- 
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necticut for the illustration of this plate. 

There seems to have been a series of 
views with this ‘‘Sun of Righteousness” 
border. Commander F. W. Dickins, 
of the United States Navy, has in his 
possession a plate bearing a companion 
engraving to the Little Samuel design. 
In the centre is the representation of a 
small, chubby child wearing a crown of 
thorns and surrounded by seven sheep. 
In the background is a landscape, and 
underneath is printed the name ‘‘St. 
John.” 
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cause they were placed upon pottery 
wares which, through their low cost, 
found their way into hundreds of humble 
homes. . The color of these views, of 
which ‘‘ The Flight into Egypt” is per- 
haps the best known, is the rich, dark 
blue, so fascinating to the china lover. 
The border design is the same in each 
one of the series, consisting of a run- 
ning flower and scroll device broken by 
four irregular medallion groups, each 
enclosing a cross, an altar, a lamb and 
an open book. 





THE 


At least half a dozen views depicting 
events in the career of the Prodigal 
Son, were engraved by Thomas Rad- 
ford of Fenton, and printed on teapots, 
two different scenes on a piece. 

That good old potter, Enoch Wood, 
of Burslem, has given us a series of the 
most beautifui Scriptural designs which 
were ever printed on plates. These 
engravings, which were executed by 
the best ceramic artists of the time, 
have proved to be an important factor 
in the evangelization of the masses, be- 


REVELATION 


PLATE. 


One of these is a very spirited and 
beautifully engraved design which ap- 
pears on dinner plates, one of which is 
owned by Rev. F. E. Snow. The cen- 
tral picture, consisting of two horsemen 
riding on the clouds, was suggested by 
Revelation vi, 2-4, wherein is described 
the opening of the first and second of 
the seven seals. In the advance isa 
crowned rider, in the act of drawing a 
bow, coming forth on a white horse, 
‘*conquering and to conquer,” while a 
second, on a darker steed, is holding 
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aloft a great sword. Of all the copper- 
plate engravings for transfer work used 
by English potters in illustrating sacred 
writ, the drawing of this is perhaps the 
most admirable. The sketch of the 


limbs and arched necks and smoking 
nostrils of the animals represent vig- 
orous action, while the foreshortening 
of the dark horse and the effective poise 
of the riders reveal an artistic and in- 
rarely 


telligent treatment 
ceramic prints. 


found in 
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for Peter, which word signified stone) 
on which Christ told his disciples he 
would build his church, (St. Matthew 
xvi, 18); the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven, as promised to Peter in St. 
Matthew xvi, 19, and St. Peter himself 
at prayer. Dr. Daniel Yoder, of 
Catasauqua, Pa., has kindly furnished 
the illustration of this view, which pos- 
sesses artistic merits scarcely surpassed 
by the ‘‘ Revelation”’ plate. 

The description of an exceedingly in- 
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A second design of the series repre- 
sents the Denial of Christ by Peter. 
This cannot be said to illustrate any one 
particular passage in the New Testa- 
ment, but combines several of the prin- 
cipal events in,the life of Simon Peter, 
such as the crowing of the cock after 
the third denial of Christ, as recorded in 
St. Matthew xxvi, verse 74, (also in St. 
Mark xiv, 72; St. Luke xxii, 60, and 
St. John xviii, 27); the rock (standing 
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teresting design, probably by C. J. 
Mason & Co., potters, of Hanley, Eng- 
land, is furnished by Mr. Snow. In 
the centre is a group of buildings with 
domes and a turret, camels and bearded 
Jews, and rocks beneath which are the 
words ‘* Mount Zion.”” The broad bor- 
der contains medallion designs, four of 
vase-shaped ewers and four of allegor- 
ical female figures with bow and arrows, 
fruit, musical instruments and horns of 
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plenty. On the back of the plate occurs 
this inscription :— 

‘* The Mosque of David stands on Mount 
Sion, and was built by the Mahommedans 
who held David in the highest veneration. 
The surrounding country is now uninhab- 
ited, which fulfills the prophecy, ‘ There- 
fore shall Sion for your sakes be ploughed 
as a field.’ ”’ 


Curiously enough this quotation is 
given as from St. Matthew iii, 12, instead 
of Micah iii, 12, an error probably of 
the decorator or engraver, who was 
given the passage to copy. 

The Rebekah at the Well design in 
dark blue, illustrating Genesis xxiv, 
45, is familiar to most collectors, and 
the Finding of Moses in the Bullrushes is 
a common print, found usually on plates. 
We shall conclude with the descriptions, 
kindly furnished by Rev. H. Housman, 
of four printed designs in the celebrated 
Willett collection of England. One of 
these, which occurs upon a plate, re- 
presents the sons of Jacob before their 
vounger brother, over which are the 
words ‘‘Sacred History of Joseph and 
his Brethren,’’ and beneath, the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘Joseph’s Brethren applying to 
him for Corn in time of Famine.” A 
second plate represents Cain killing 
Abel, illustrating the commandment. 
Thou shalt do no murder. A third is 
intended to show the adoration of the 
Magi at the birth of Christ, which 
bears the printed legend ‘‘ Where is He 
that is born King of the Jews, for we 
have seen His Star in the East,” while 
the fourth portrays Samuel anointing 
Saul, with the simple reference, I. Sam. 
x, 1. These were not intended for 
any particular country, but were de- 
signed for universal traffic, wherever 
the word of God should be known. 

Some of these scriptural designs are 
worthy of a place beside the more im- 
portant paintings and paper prints of 
biblical subjects, while others are crude 
and entirely devoid of artistic merit. 
There was no lack of reverence, how- 
ever, or intentional suggestion of humor 
on the part of the ceramic engraver, 
who executed such of these designs as 
appear to us ludicrous. He conscien- 
tiously gave his conception of the text 


selected, to the best of his ability, and 
doubtless, the result was entirely satis- 
factory, not only to himself and his em- 
ployer, but to the contemporary pur- 
chaser of the wares which he had dec- 
orated. Many a simple soul, now lying 
in the silent grave, has derived comfort 
and consolation from the frequent con- 
templation of these exemplifications of 
facts in sacred history. 

No class of decorated pottery seems 
to have appealed so strongly to the 
hearts of the people as that with Bible 
designs, or become so hedged about 
with tender associations. It became, 
as time went on, invested with a 
sanctity reflected from the tomb. 
The owner of half a dozen of the 
‘* Revelation ”’ plates described herein, 
who could not be induced, by any 
money consideration, to part with a 
single one, is a living example of this 
power of association. So too, family 
tradition, even when erroneous, often 
enhances the value of such pieces in the 
eyes of the owner. A dark blue design 
of Riley’s containing a glimpse of a 
distant city, with four human figures in 
the foreground, one of which is mounted 
on the back of an ox, which is being led 
by a second person, was stoutly claimed 
to bea representation of Jesus approach- 
ing Jerusalem, by the old lady who 
possessed it. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the beast was endowed with 
horns and cloven hoofs, it represented 
to her the ass on which the Saviour 
made his triumphal entry into that city, 
as recorded in the twenty-first chapter of 
Matthew, because such was the story 
she had been accustomed to hear, from 
her earliest recollection; and the four 
figures, clothed in female garb, continued 
to pass with herasChrist and his disciples. 

The dissemination of Scriptural texts 
and illustrations among the people, 
through the medium of household pot- 
tery, was a good old custom which has 
now become obsolete. But the old 
potters have left behind them works 
which will continue to fill their mission 
of recalling to us many a Bible story 
which, otherwise, might grow misty in 
our memories, with the lapse of time. 

Edwin Atlee Barber. 

















A NIGHT WITH SCOTTISH TRAMPS. 


RDLUI Pier is at the head of 

Loch Lomond, on its western 

shore. Inveraran is two miles 
farther north—up Glen Falloch. At 
Inveraran is a bridge across the inlet 
to the loch. I walked the two miles 
and crossed the bridge, bent on reach- 
ing Loch Katrine that night by a path 
I had heard of over the mountains 
from Glen Falloch to GlenGyle. This 
path was said to be hard to find, but it 
was so much shorter than the Inveraran 
route that it seemed worth while to 
look for it. 

It was about four in the afternoon 
when I crossed the bridge. I began to 
climb at once to the south-eastward, 
confident I must strike the direct path, 
sooner or later, if I held to this direc- 
tion. Sure enough, I did strike a path 
and, finally, from a high point, I 
sighted a beautiful loch, to which the 
path led down. Loch Katrine without 
a doubt! It was easier to reach than I 
had thought. But, as I got close to 
the water, it looked strangely familiar. 
My compass proved to me that I had 
been going due south instead of south- 
east ever since taking the path. I was 
on the east shore of Loch Lomond, as 
far away as before from Loch Katrine 
and still four or five miles above Inver- 
snaid. It was six o'clock. It would 
not be safe to strike into the mountains 
again. I must follow the foot-path 
to Inversnaid, whence there is a coach- 
road to Loch Katrine. The lake-shore 
path was so tangled and rocky that I 
soon gave up my idea of getting to 
Loch Katrine that night. There was 
a hotel at Inversnaid but I could not 
put up at that. Iwas a tramp, nota 
tourist. Somewhere on the Loch Kat- 
rine road there must be a sheep-farm. 
That would do. 

About eight o’clock I knocked at the 
door of a large farm-house and asked 
to buy some scones and milk. It was 
my plan to talk freely with the farmer 
while I ate, and so lead the way up to 


hiring a bed for the night—a plan that 
I had often found to work well in 
tramping. The farmer’s answer was a 
great surprise, for it was the first genu- 
ine rebuff I met in Scotland. ‘‘No, I 
can't let you have anything. I don’t 
want to run in opposition to the hotels.” 
As the Stronachlachan Hotel was three 
or four miles away, his excuse seemed 
unreasonable. I pleaded walking all day, 
hunger and the distance still to go be- 
fore I could reach the hotel (in which I 
had no intention of stopping) and at 
last I got what I called for; but it was 
given with an ill grace enough. 

I was too angry to ask such a man 
for a bed, and I made up my mind to 
sleep in his sheep-fold without asking. 
If I should be driven out I could walk 
all night and sleep the next day, and 
there would be no great harm done— 
except to my pride. So I walked up 
the road until I was out of sight of the 
house, and waited. When it was quite 
dark I opened my pack, put on all the 
extra clothes it contained (including 
underclothes), walked back to the farm 
and entered the fold. 

It was pitch dark within and I did 
not think best to light a match. By 
feeling around I found a few dry brakes 
on the ground, and these I gradually 
scraped into a heap in one corner. 
During the scraping my hand touched 
a boot which belonged toa man. The 
man woke up. 

‘*What do you want?” he asked, 
gruffly. 

‘Nothing of you,” I said. ‘‘I am 
just trying to scrape enough bracken 
into the corner here to sleep on.”’ 

‘* The farmer sent me here. Did the 
farmer send you here?” 

‘*No, the farmer didn’t send me, 
but I’m going to sleep here all the same. 
I don’t suppose you’ve any objections,” 
I added, laughing.. At that he laughed 
too. He complained that his back was 
cold, and I scraped up a generous hand- 
ful of brakes and spread them over him 
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Then I went to my corner, laid down 
my pack for a pillow, burrowed into 
the brakes and fell asleep. 
* * * * * * * 
I was conscious of a bright light and 
two voices near me. My first thought 
was that the farmer had come to drive 
me out. One of the voices said: 
‘* There’s somebody here, one anyway, 
but he’s not the man we're after.” 
This made me think of robbers and 
other dreadful things. I feigned sleep, 
while the intruders struck matches and 
examined me carefully. They whisp- 
ered together for several seconds. All 
I could hear was: ‘‘ He’s roughing it. 
Must be down on his luck like us.” 
Then they shook me to rouse me, and 
after a proper amount of stretching and 
yawning I sat up. They were two 
hard-looking cases; genuine tramps. 
I sized them up as capable of crime if 
there was any money in crime, other- 
wise, easy-going. I asked them if they 
were getting ready to sleep on the 
bracken, and assured them they wouldn’t 
find a better bed this side of Inver- 
snaid. Then Ishowed them where the 
brakes were thickest, and helped them 
get a good pile together close beside 
my own. In the meantime they recog- 
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nized the man of the boot as the ‘‘ pal” 
they had been looking for and woke him. 
We cracked a joke apiece on the luxury 
of our couches, and the neat way we 
were ‘‘ getting round” the farmer. 

As soon as I heard snoring, I de- 
bated with myself whether to go or stay. 

I had a large sum of money by me; 
my companions were toughs, and it 
was a case of three to one. On the 
other hand, the chances were strong 
they would have done me harm at the 
first had they intended any. It was 
half pleasant to have bed fellows ina 
sheep-fold, and I was very snug and 
comfortable, much more so than I 
should be walking in the dark. The 
debate was short. It was better to 
stay. 

About five o’clock I awoke. 
cold, despite the brakes and warm 
underflannels. My three bed-fellows 
were still sleeping. I had half a mind 
to wake them, share my whiskey and 
dry bread and take to the road with 
them. Had I done that I should have 
had an experience well worth the tell- 
ing. Something kept me from it, and 
I made my way through the beautiful 
morning light to Loch Katrine. 

Alvan F. Sanborn. 


I was 





ANGUS. 


IFE goeth laden, yet, 

The heart glows in sign 
That its love is divine ! 
Soft prays the maiden, ‘‘ Let 
Angus be mine!” 


Love would be servant, yet 
Like water made wine 
Grows its service divine, — 

Fears to be fervent, yet, 

‘* Angus, be mine!”’ 


Enbosomed in lakelet, 
Stars sparkle and shine, 
And like love in a shrire 

Not fully awake yet, 


‘* Angus is mine!” 


Elizabeth H. Tobey. 
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HE family feared the worst. They 
never counted on Octavia’s son 
circumventing them, and it 

looked as though such was to be the 
case now. Why, Octavia had injured 
Septima as only one sister can injure 
another, and here, after all these years 
of estrangement, Septima had appar- 
ently grown soft and forgiven every- 
thing. Lavinia said she _ shouldn't 
wonder if it were incipient madness 
in Septima; Antonia being the senti- 
mental one of the family thought that 
maybe it was the likeness of Octavia’s 
son to his father. Lavinia informed 
Antonia that she had always been a 
fool, and went to see Septima. 

Septima received her in the stiff par- 
lor. - The family thought Septima’s 
parlor ‘‘grand.”’ It hada set of red 
velvet furniture in it; in the center of 
the room was a mottled marble-topped 
table holding a photograph album and 
an iron lemon in the nature of a paper 
weight. <A brussels carpet was on the 
floor. On the mantle were a china 
shepherd and shepherdess in uncom- 
fortable dancing attitudes. In the cor- 
ner was the old piano on which Septima 
and Octavia used to play in their father’s 
house. 

Septima knew what was coming as 
soon as she saw Lavinia, ‘*‘ How good 
you are, Lav,” she said in that manner 
of hers which rendered the family help- 
less. ‘‘ I’ve escaped the hay-fever this 
year. My teeth don’t ache. My bunion 
is about as usual. My hair is not in 
need of your delightful sage tea. Any- 
thing else?”’ 

Lavinia smiled and gulped. ‘‘ I 
thought,” she said, ‘‘I’d come just to 
quiet Antonia, you know what a fool 
Antonia is. She and Lavinia became 
heroic, would have it that you took in 

‘Octavia’s son because—well, because 
—’’ Lavinia could not get on very well 
despite her consideration for An- 
tonia. 

‘* Because,” helped out Septima, ‘‘he 
is a poor artist, a cripple on crutches, 


and has no home and is down with 
typhoid fever. Is that it?” 

Lavinia’s eyes gleamed. She saw 
that Septima feared the very accusation 
Antonia had made, and she recognized 
her chance to put a spoke in Antonia’s 
wheel. ‘‘Of course,” she said, ‘‘ An- 
tonia may have thought all that; but 
she didn’t say so.”’ 

‘‘ Naturally,” responded Septima, 


‘we never tell our thoughts. Speech 
is given us to conceal them. So we'll 
give Antonia all benefits. If she said 


I took in Austin Barrett because he re- 
sembles his dead father she never 
thought it.” 

Lavinia caught her breath. She did 
not see her way to go on. ‘‘Septima,”’ 
she said, confusedly, ‘‘if I can be of 
any help—you never liked sickness. 
If you want I should do anything, I 
will. I can’t though, forgive Octavia, 
even if she’s dead. She might have 
been kinder to you.” 

“‘ How?” 

‘*Well, long ago.”’ 

‘*You mean that she took John 
Barrett from me and married him her- 
self ? Yes, you used to talk that way, 
you and Antonia. No, Lav, I don’t 
believe you can be of anyuse. Austin 
Barrett is doing fairly. The doctor 
says he may get well and probably live 
to be an old man. You know our 
family live to be very old. Octavia 
was the exception. But then Octavia 
never did what was expected of her. 
How is Beulah ?”’ 

Lavinia sighed that her daughter 
was very well. 

‘‘That's clever,” said Septima. 
‘Now trot along, Lav; I must go up 
to the sick room.” 

Lavinia nor any of the family gain. 
Said Septima, so she went away. 

But Septima Ogden did not go to 
the sick room at once. She sat ir 
deep thought. She could well under- 
stand the talk of the family and how 
they raked up her old love affair with 
John Barrett, who had jilted her, in 
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favor of her sister Octavia. It did 
more than amuse her, for she did not 
deny that they were right in their sur- 
mises as to the main reason of her 
taking in the son of John and Octavia. 
By accident she heard a week ago that 
he was in the neighborhood and ill. 
She at once imagined what the family 
would say—that she would be as pleased 
to hear of his distress as she had been 
when they had told her that Octavia’s 
son had been bornlame. It struck her 
that here was her chance to prevent 
the family reasoning. She had grown 
tired of their friendliness, which had 
developed ten years ago, when tin was 
discovered on a bit of land she had 
bought, and she was hailed as a rich 
woman. 

She went to the house where her 
nephew had come to lodge while he 
sketched in his mother’s old neighbor- 
hood. She knew how the family talked, 
how they regarded her as a woman who 
had not been able to hold the man she 
loved. She had the patient taken at 
once to her house: ‘‘ His mother was 
my favorite sister,’”’ she said. ‘‘ He 
ought to be in the bosom of his family.” 

When he had been under her care a 
day, a rage took possession of: her. 
All the emptiness of her life appealed 
to her, her sisters’ criticism, Octavia’s 
falsity. ‘‘ Nothing has ever loved me,” 
she said. ‘‘No one loved me when I 
was young; now I am old it is my 
money. Iam tired of old phases of 
deception. Suppose I discover a new 
one, in this young man.” 

She was anxious that the sick man 
should live, that she might discover 
a new phase of deception in the son of 
dead John and Octavia. 

A few days strengthened all this in 
her, and she had something new to 
live for. She was thankful that she 
had money; she knew how the family 
lovéd money, and with her wealth she 
could watch the development of the 
deception she meant to discover in 
Austin Barrett. Lavinia’s Beulah never 
crossed her, Antonia’s Tom was ob- 
sequiously anxious. Here was a new 
type, and she would conquer this, too. 

She thought it over for the hundredth 
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time as she sat in the red velvet chair 
after Lavinia had left her, and before 
going up to the son of Octavia and 
John Barrett. Austin—John—Octavia, 
a strange trinity for her to work on. 
Austin—John—Octavia! And it wasto 
be her deception now, not theirs. 

In the meantime Lavinia had gone 
to Antonia. 

‘““We must be careful,” she said. 
‘* She knows just what you think.” 

_ **You thought the same, Lavinia,” 
retorted Antonia, ‘‘ You needn’t put it 
all on me.” 

‘**T didn’t say I did, did I? ” inquired 
Lavinia. ‘‘I’ll take my share,” and 
went home. 

Beulah looked up as her mother en- 
tered the kitchen. 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘‘ how is it ?”’ 

‘** He'll get every,cent of her money,” 
her mother replied with decision. 
‘* Now you’ve got to do your part.” 

‘*My part!” echoed Beulah. 

‘Wait!’ laconically said Lavinia. 
She would wait to see if Austin Barrett 
got well; then Beulah would come in. 
For nothing would have dissuaded 
Lavinia from the belief that Septima 
meant to make Octavia’s son her heir. 

So thought Antonia. She waited till 
Tom came home from the store, when 
she laid the matter before him. 

‘“‘T’m tired of it all,’’ he snapped. 
‘*T don't want hermoney. She’s ruled 
you all too long. I’m sick of it.” 

Never before had he so expressed him- 
self. When he had gone back to the 
store Antonia went to Septima. 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder,” she said, ‘‘ if 
Tom is sickening for the typhoid. He 
acted so queer, ill natured, and that.” 

‘*Tt’s very likely typhoid,” assented 
Septima. She liked to make _ her 
family comfortable. 

Antonia fidgetted. 

‘*T suppose,” she said, ‘‘ you wouldn’t 
care for me to see Austin Barrett.” 

Septima beamed. 


‘*Why not?” she said. ‘*‘Come!” 


She knew that Antonia had expected a 
refusal. 

She led the way to the sick room. 
Together they looked down 
troubled face on the pillow. 


at the 
Antonia’s 
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eyes hardened—he looked so much 
like his father she feared the worst. 
She caught Septima looking at her. 

‘*T can’t help it,” she said. ‘‘ John 
Barrett treated you so badly.” 

Septima laughed and went away 
from the bed. ‘They went down to the 
red velvet parlor. Lavinia was there. 
Antonia glared. 

‘*] thought,” said Lavinia defiantly, 
‘“*T’d come and inquire again. Beu- 
lah’s very anxious.” 

‘*So’s Tom,” said Antonia. 

Septima laughed. 

‘* How good they both are,” she said. 

‘* You know, Septima,,’”’ Antonia ad- 
vanced, ‘‘my Tom would sit up of 
nights if you wanted. He’s tired af- 
ter clerking in the store all day, but he 
wouldn’t mind it a bit.” 

‘*T know,” said Septima,’ 
lah, Lavinia?” 

‘*Oh, Beulah,” returned Lavinia, a 
little flushed, ‘‘ Beulah doesn’t have to 
offer things, she knows you know her 
and her willingness to do anything you 
put a name to.” 

‘*Dear girl!” said Septima. Then 
as by inspiration, ‘‘ Lav, wouldn’t you 
like to see him ? Antonia’s been.” 

‘*T should,” answered Lavinia with 
alacrity. 

As before, Septima led the way to 
the sick room. She watched Lavinia. 

‘*Septima,” said Lavinia, ‘‘I pity 
him. Hecan't help what his father 
and mother did.” 

‘“‘Oh no,” smiled Septima. 
looks like his father, doesn’t he?”’ 


’ 


and Beu- 


sé He 


‘‘The image,” assented Lavinia, 
‘*Beulah’s miserable,’’ then she said 
irrelevantly: 


‘‘ Maybe it’s typhoid,” suggested 
Septima, ‘‘ Antonia fears Tom is get- 
ting it.” 

Lavinia sniffed. 

‘* Antonia always was a fool,” she 
said, ‘‘ you know that as well as I do, 
Septima.” 

Septima laughed and led the way to 
the parlor. 

‘‘Now girls,” she said, ‘‘it’s like 
this. That young chap is going to be 


sick some time.” 
‘Tf he don’t die,” put in Antonia. 
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‘* He'll live,” incisively said Septima. 

‘*Of course he will,’ Lavinia corro- 
borated. ‘‘In typhoid it’s all in the 
nursing,” 

‘* What do you know about it?” de- 
manded Antonia, when Septima raised 
her hand. 

‘“*You have been here,” she said. 
‘*You have seen your nephew. Now 
don’t come again till he’s well. I mean 
a 

Antonia and Lavinia exchanged 
looks, but they dared not speak. 

‘*Now go, please,’’ Septima said, 
getting to her feet. 

‘*Tom ‘ll stop every day,” said An- 
tonia. 

Septima nodded. 

‘* Beulah J] make the beef tea,” said 
Lavinia. ‘‘He needn't take it if he 
don’t want to. But Beulah ’Il just love 
to make it.”’ 

Septima nodded. 

Outside, as they passed down the 
road, Antonia said: 

‘*Lavinia, mark my words, he’ll get 
every blessed cent.” 

‘‘Antonia,’”’ Lavinia returned, ‘‘try 
not to be such a fool.” 

Lavinia had it in her mind what to 
do. They were all well known to one 
another, they read each other like 
books, and she knew Antonia was 
nearly right. They had expected the 
money would come to Beulah and Tom. 
Now they knew it was different. 

Lavinia was thankful that Antonia’s 
child was ason. As for herself, there 
was Beulah. Lavinia knew what she 
should do. 

In the several weeks that followed, 
Beulah blossomed out marvellously. 
Always an exceedingly pretty girl, the 
new raiment provided by her mother 
at great personal sacrifice made her 
veritably irresistible. Antonia’s Tom 
thought there had never been anything 
so fair under the sun and told his 
mother so. 

Antonia understood it all. She went 
to see Lavinia. Beulah was playing the 
parlor organ; her mother was washing. 

‘“*We’re only young once,” said 
Lavinia, stripping the suds from her 
arms. ‘‘ Let her eat her white bread 
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as long as she can. Ain't that a pretty 
tune? It’s the ‘ Maiden’s. Prayer,’ only 
the organ hasn’t enough keys. She 
plays ‘What Is Home Without a Moth- 
er’ with variations. You'd never know 
it. Austin’s near well, ain’t he?” 

Austin! Not ever Austin Barrett! 
Surely Antonia understood Lavinia. 
‘*T wonder,” she said meaningly, ‘‘ if 
Septima’s had the old piano tuned?” 

Her sister gave her alook. ‘‘I'll 
ask her and let you know,” said Lavinia, 
slapping starch into a dickey of Beu- 
lah’s. ‘‘Maybe Tom would ask; he 
goes there every day, don’t he?” 

** Yes,” replied Antonia. ‘‘ He says 
Septima’s dog’s just getting fat on 
Beulah’s beef tea.” 

‘*Dogs do love beef tea,” asserted 
Lavinia. ‘‘ Must yougo ? Wait awhile, 
Beulah’s sure to play the ‘ Prayer.’ 
No? Good day !” 

It may have been two days after this 
that Beulah taking her beef tea to 
Septima’s house, saw a thin white face in 
an upper window. She became con- 
scious of herself. ‘The next moment she 
tripped along looking at the landscape. 
When she had put the beef tea bottle 
on the porch she turned away; she 
never disturbed Aunt Septima by 
knocking. It had been in her mind to 
go to her cousin Tom’s store for some 
rose colored ribbon for a new gown 
she was making, but she decided that 
it was as well to go along the road in 
focus of that upper window, and in 
quite another direction than she should 
have taken in going to Tom’s store. 
She went home and told her mother 
how she had seen Austin Barrett at 
the window. 

‘*Now I'll go for my ribbon,” she 
said. 

‘*Get a couple of yards more than 
you thought,” called out Lavinia. 
‘*You might as_ well have enough. 
She’s beautiful,’”’ she added to herself, 
as she watched her daughter going out 
at the gate. 

So thought Antonia’s Tom as he 
waited on his cousin. Beulah did not 
think it necessary to tell Tom she had 
seen the sick man. 

But the sick man told his aunt about 
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a lovely vision who had been down in 
the road. 

‘* Beulah is pretty,’ 
tima. 

Strange thoughts had been Septima’s 
as she nursed John Barrett’s son into 
health. Old memories came to her 
and told her how impotent she had 
been, and that her will might do as 
she would now. It had been for just 
this thing she had taken in her nephew 
—the idea of revenge for old hurts. 
His likeness to his father, his crippled 
condition—we all like whole people— 
had given her what she wished, a spirit 
of revenge for the old slight put upon 
her. She had made up her mind that 
he should fall in love with Lavinia’s 
daughter, and that Beulah should re- 


’ 


acquiesced Sep- 


fuse him. His suffering and helpless- 
ness had modified little in her. She 
owed revenge on all the family. Her 


sisters had laughed at her long ago, 
they had toadied to her since she had 
become rich. She owed it to herself 
to have the laugh on them and to pit 
them againsteach other. She despised 
Beulah as a toady and Tom as another. 
Here was a helpless cripple, the son of 
the man and woman who had wronged 
her, and he should be the medium of 
her revenge on the whole of her little 
world. He should fall in love with 
Beulah and the girl should jilt him—so 
much she owed the memory of his 
father. She knew Beulah, and she 
knew that if her heart was not touched 
she would marry no man. And she 
knew that her heart was_ touched, 
though the girl did not know it herself; 
the child had been taught so long to 
think of her aunt’s money that it had 
become her dominate idea, as it was 
Antonia’s Tom’s. Beulah and Tom ! 
That was it—Beulah and Tom! And 
Beulah did not know it. 

Yes, Beulah was to be loved by Aus- 
tin Barrett, and Lavinia would be 
pleased to death, thinking that he would 
be his aunt’s heir; Antonia would be 
paralyzed, Tom outraged. Then by 


adroit measures Septima would prove 
to Beulah that she knew why Austin 
would be married, for his aunt’s money, 
and would tell as much to Austin Bar- 




















rett who would accuse the girl of being 
mercenary. Then Septima would com- 
mand Beulah to marry him. Beulah 
would deny her, being wakened by this 
time to the demands of her own heart, 
there would be a family mess in which 
Tom would go to Beulah. Oh, the 
whole thing was like a play to Sep- 
tima, its comprehensiveness a sweet 
morsel in her mouth, especially the rage 
of her sisters when they knew their 
children had forfeited her money. 

It worked beautifully. She knew 
why Lavinia over-dressed Beulah. 

So when her nephew spoke of the 
girl who had left the beef tea it was 
in accord with her plans. 

‘‘Ves, she is very pretty,”’ she said. 
‘It isa pity you have not met your 
family. I believe you never saw this 
place till a week before your sickness.” 

‘¢ No,” he answered ; his mother used 
to talk about the beauty of her old 
home, and at last he had come to 
sketch it. 

That afternoon Lavinia told Antonia 
that Beulah had seen Octavia’s son. 

Antonia considered the embargo 
down now that the young man was con- 
valescent. She went to Septima. She 
was very glad Austin Barrett was doing 
so well. 

‘‘T’ll stop and tell Lavinia,” she 
said. ‘‘She’ll be tickled to know. 
Such a slave as Lavinia is to Beulah. 
What do you think? She does the 
washing while Beulah sits and plays 
the organ. I shouldn’t be surprised if 
Beulah offers to play to her cousin 
Austin. I told Lavinia maybe you'd 
get the piano tuned.” 

‘« That's an idea,” said Septima. 

‘‘Do you like piano playing?” she 
asked her nephew when she went up to 
him. 

‘*No,”’ he answered without hesita- 
tion. ‘‘ Do you play?” 

Septima laughed. 

‘‘VYou’re honest at any rate,’ she 
said. ‘‘I used to play. So did your 
mother. She played better than I did. 
I’ve got one of the music books we used 
to play from.” 

‘“‘T liked her old tunes,” he said. 
‘‘Can you play them?” 
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‘*No,” she said so sharply that he 
looked up from the sketching board he 
was trying to handle. 

After a while he queried, ‘‘ Why did 
you ask me about piano playing?” 

*‘Oh,” she answered, ‘‘your Aunt 
Lavinia’s daughter plays.” 

‘* That pretty girl?” he asked. ‘I 
wonder if she can play?”’ 

Septima laughed. 

The next day the piano was tuned. 
The day following Beulah played in the 
parlor beneath the sick room. She 
played the ‘‘Maiden’s Prayer” and 
‘What Is Home Without a Mother,” 
with variations. The artist held his 
head. Septima went down and set 
before her niece the old music book. 

Beulah played the tunes Barrett’s 
mother had played, and Septima 
recognized them. 

Then Beulah must come up to the 
convalescent’s room. 

After that it was just as Septima 
would have had it, just as she knew it 
would be. 

‘* He is like his father,” she mused, 
‘*a beautiful face means everything to 
him. Octavia was prettier than me.” 

And the family. Lavinia was in the 
seventh heaven. Antonia felt. that 
she was doing her duty in telling Sep- 
tima that Lavinia had planned it all. 

**No,” said Septima, ‘‘I did.”’ 

*‘And you mean him to fall in love 
with her?” panted Antonia. ‘‘Andhe 
the son of John Barrett!”’ 

‘*T believe he asked her this morn- 
ing to marry him,” returned Septima. 
‘*T shall make a new will tomorrow; 
all that I have goes to him and Beulah 
if they marry, otherwise, it all goes to 
him.”’ 

The last part of the sentence came 
to her then and there. In a surge of 
feeling she acknowledged the truth to 
herself, that she still held to the mem- 
ory of John Barrett, and not altogether 
harshly, that she did not hate him. 

But, more, she meant to force her 
family to do as she would, to make 
them atone for the old criticisms of 
her. Beulah should be penniless when 
she asserted herself, as Tom should be, 
and Lavinia and Antonia should suffer. 
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But she did not understand herself 
any more than her sisters understood 
her. It was reserved for Antonia’s 
Tom to feel that he understood her. 
When his mother told him what Sep- 
tima had told her he went to see Beu- 
lah. 

Beulah looked very beautiful in the 
rosy ribbons he had sold her a little 
while back. 

‘* Mother’s baking a pound cake for 
Aunt Septima,”’ she said. ‘‘ I’m wait- 
ing for it. What doyou want, Tom?” 

‘‘Come into the garden,” he said. 
‘* Your mother will hear us here.” 

‘*Not for long,” she answered. ‘‘I 
promised Austin Barrett he might 
sketch me this afternoon.” 

In the garden he turned to her as 
she plucked some cinnamon pinks and 
threw them away. 

‘*Beulah,” he said, ‘‘tell me it is 
not true.” 

She did not ask him what he meant, 
but her face went rosier than her rib- 
bons. 

‘*You know what you are to me,” 
he pleaded. ‘‘You know it has been 
my poverty that prevented my speaking 
before.” 

‘Are you any richer to-day ?”’ she 
asked. ‘‘But I never knew, indeed I 
did not. And if I had known, what 
could have come of it? Mother 
wouldn’t have allowed it unless Aunt 
Septima had consented. And you see 
now she wouldn’t have consented.”’ 

‘*Beulah !”” he said. That was all, 
but his voice abided with Beulah many 
a day thereafter. 

He went at once to his Aunt Sep- 
tima. 

‘*You are doing a bad thing,” he 
said to her as soon as he saw her. 
‘*You know what this family is, money 
grovellers. We haven't treated you 
well, for we thought only of your 
money. You have bought my mother, 
you have bought Aunt Lavinia, and 
now you have bought Beulah. I do 
not say a word against Austin Barrett, 
but God help him if you have bought 
him a wife without love. And I? Oh, 
Aunt Septima, have you not seen what 
Beulah was to me? She would have 
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known, but for your money—for you 
have ruled in everything. You have 
not done well with your money. But 
one thing, try to make Beulah love 
Austin Barrett or you will have done 
the worst a loveless woman could ever 
do.” 

‘* Loveless!”’ she screamed at him. 
‘* Loveless! Who are you, to dare say 
that to me? I tell you you have 
brought it upon yourself. Love! if 
you care for Beulah the way you say, 
you would long ago have told her so if 
you hadn’t a crust in the world; but 
you didn’t care for her as much as the 
possibility of some day getting my 
money. And you to accuse me. To- 
morrow I make a new will; everything 
I have goes to Austin Barrett if Beulah 
refuses to marry him. But she won’t. 
There was another will; I made it when 
I thought you and Beulah too young 
to toady. But you to accuse me! 
Loveless! I loveless!’’ She repeated 
the word in a crescendo of anger. 

He still heard the word hissed after 
him as he left the house. 

That afternoon Austin Barrett kissed 
Beulah for the first time. 

In the evening Antonia came weep- 
ing to Lavinia. ‘Tom had left the store, 
and had gone to town. 

Laviniasmiled. Antonia strode over 
to her. 

‘*¢ Lavinia,”’ she said, ‘‘ I never struck 
you before in my life,” and let her 
hand descend upon her sister’s cheek. 

Outside the door Beulah heard all 
that had passed. 

‘*Tom gone!”’ she said. Tom gone!” 

And so it all went as Septima would 
have it. The new will was made and 
given into the charge of the legatee. 
He took it edgerly. He did not care 
for the money, but he loved Beulah, 
and he would have her at any price. 
With humiliation he realized the truth. 
that he loved her more than she loved 
him; but he believed that she would 
yet love him. He was a cripple and a 
poor artist, but he had a social position, 
and all women like that in their hus- 
bands. He did not believe she cared 


much for her cousin Tom; Tom had 
aunt’s money, .and 


truckled for his 
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Beulah certainly would resent such a 
miserable act. And—but all reasoning 
dwarfed beside the great fact that he 
loved her, he loved her, and she had 
promised to be his wife. 

And now Septima should have been 
pleased, seeing that everything was 
working her way. But certain things 
puzzled her. Austin Barrett would go 
out sketching with Beulah, and they 
would come home quiet and preoc- 
cupied. She wondered what they talked 
about when they were alone. In the 
house, in her presence, Beulah would 
play his mother’s old tunes to him and 
he would sit in the window or in the 
lamp light and draw. She wondered 
when the grand coupé would come. 

It came in somewhat a different way 
than that she had expected. 

Antonia no longer visited the ‘house, 
where Lavinia now came every day, 
smiling and exasperatingly friendly. 

It was a day when Barrett went out 
alone and Beulah sat sewing in one of 
the red velvet chairs. On the piano 
against the wall was the sketch of his 
fiancee which Barrett had made the day 
she wore the rose colored ribbons. 

All at once Beulah threw down her 
work. 

‘* Aunt Septima,’ 
wronging him!” 

Her aunt regarded her expectantly, 
‘*T mean Cousin Austin,” Beulah ex- 
plained. ‘‘I donot love him, and you 
know it, and so does mother. Would 
you have me marry a man I do not 
love? He is worth more than that. I 
try to deceive him into believing that I 
care for him, but Ido not. He must 
be told that I cannot marry him.” 
“Yes?” said Septima, ‘‘and then?” 
‘* Your part in the matter ends there,” 
answered Beulah. 

‘* Exactly,” said her aunt, ‘‘ and you 
know what it will cost you, this new 
departure?” 


’ 


she said, ‘‘I am 


‘*It will cost me— myself,” said 
Beulah. 

There was the sound of crutches in 
the entry. 


‘* Here he is,” said Septima. ‘*‘ Sup- 
pose you tell him.” She threw open 
the parlor door. ‘‘ Austin! ”’ she called. 


He stood in the doorway, pale and 
expectant. Beulah went to him and 
raised her hand to his shoulder. 

‘*Cousin,’”’ she said, ‘‘ You will for- 
give me for telling you what I must. 
I must take back my promise, I can- 
not be your wife. I have treated you 
badly, but some day you will thank 
me.” 

‘* You know,” he said with dry lips, 
‘* what you are to me?”’ 

‘*T know,” she answered hotly, ‘‘that 
you deserve what I cannot give you— 
my heart. Good bye!”’ 

He watched her going out the door. 
His face was ghastly. Septima was 
amused. 

‘*Aunt Septima,” he said, 
much of this is your work?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*It was in your own hands,”’ she 
retorted. ‘‘ Whose fault is it if you 
cannot keep what you love?” 

There was a fierce pleasure in her 
soul as she asked him a question which 
years ago had been inthe minds of her 
world when his father had jilted her. 

‘* Poor woman! ”’ he said. 

She heard him going laboriously up 
the stairs. She heard him packing his 
things to go. 

She sat in the parlor the rest of the 
day. She sat there when night came. 
She heard him walking up and down in 
his room, up and down. 

When it was quite black in the par- 
lor there came a whisking of skirts in 
the entry. ‘‘Septima,” called a voice, 
‘‘where are you?” It was Lavinia. 


‘how 


She stumbled into the parlor. ‘‘ Are 
you here, Septima? Beulah—she is 
gone. She wrote mea note. She has 


gone to town after Antonia’s Tom. She 
has run away like Octavia when she 
married John Barrett.” 

‘* Leave me,’ sharply said Septima. 

** But, Septima ‘ 

‘* Leave me!.” 

There was no resisting that com- 
mand. Septima sat there till far into 
the night. The furniture creaked, the 





old piano had strange reverberations in 
it, the branch of a tree tapped at the 
window. 

Suddenly she started to her feet. 
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“¢ Austin,” she whispered, ‘‘John— 
 O@avia! "She flew up‘the stairs. She 
‘pounded upon the-deor at the head. It 
was opened by her nephew. 

‘* Austin—” she whispered, ‘‘John— 
Octavia!” He led her to a chair. 
She sat there with her hands falling. 
Her face was drawn. 

‘* Do not leave me,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Do 
not go away. Ihave wronged you. I 
have wronged your mother and father 
for years. Love is everything. Only, 
I have never been loved—lI never could 
hold what I loved. Oh, my money! it 
has bought nothing for me! It is all 
yours—it is all yours, John’s son—Oc- 
tavia’s son. Octavia was my favorite 
sister. She was so much prettier than 
me. It is all yours, my money is; can’t 
it buy for me a little love? Oh, I 
should have had a child, I should have 
had a child, I should have had a child 
—it would have loved me.” 

It was daylight before she quieted. 

They said her nursing had been too 
much for her. 

In a couple of weeks she was suffic- 
iently recovered from the ‘‘ stroke” to 
resume her old sway. She ordered her 
sisters from the house. In a further 
few week she limped about her room. 
Some times she would whisper the 
three names, ‘‘ Austin, John, Oc- 
tavia,’’ and become strangely quiet. 
Again, she would be vindictive, telling 
her nephew to have that latest will of 
hers read, after Lawyer Sloan had read 
the one he had in which everything 
was devised to Beulah and Tom. 

‘And Tom and Beulah are married 
and very poor,” she said. ‘‘ That is as 
it should be. And you'll have all I’m 
worth. You'll be rich. I never meant 
you harm, though I thought I did. I 
know what love is, and Tom called me 
loveless that time.” 

For weeks she was like this, un- 
softened toward her kin who had been 
ruled by her solong. At the last she 
turned to her nephew, ‘‘ Kiss me,” she 
said. ‘‘I once kissed your father, and 
I—I know what love is. Forgive me, 
everybody,” 

Lavinia and Antonia took possession. 
Tom and Beulah came to the funeral. 


Lavania and Antonia in black veils 
waited for the lawyer. 

‘* Lavinia,” Antonia leaned over to 
say, ‘‘if the will’s in favor of Octavia’s 
Austin I'll break it. I'll prove undue 
influence—I’ll prove Septima wan’t in 
her right mind.” 

‘* Don’t be a fool,” returned Lavinia, 
**Tf it’s in his favor he’ll compromise, 
if only on account of Beulah. But you 
don’t know ‘that Septima ever made 
such a will.” 

Lawyer Sloan came with the will he 
had had in his keeping for years. 

Tom turned to the window. Beulah 
went over to her mother. 

Lawyer Sloan read the will—every- 
thing went to Tom and Beulah, no 
mention of any one else. 

In the midst of a jabber of voices 
Barrett left the room. They heard his 
crutches on the porch. 

On the kitchen fire was a spoonful of’ 
ashes, all that remained of the will in 
his favor. 

Tom and Beulah were holding hands, 
their eyes swimming. 

As Beulah stood thus with Tom she 
cast her eyes outside. She did not call 
Tom’s attention to what she saw. 

And what she saw was a figure on 
crutches going along the road. She 
guessed something of the truth: that 
provision had been made for him by 
Aunt Septima, and he refused to avail 
himself of it at the cost of beggaring 
the others. Why? 

She did not guess that in his artist 
traps, slung upon his back, was the 
sketch of herself that used to stand 
upon the piano, the sketch he had made 
of her in the rosy ribbons the day he 
had kissed her for the first time. 

Beulah saw him reach the top of the 
hill, pause for a moment and look back. 
The sun flooded him as he stood there, 
and he looked as though he were bathed 
in gold. Then he went down the other 


side, slowly, painfully, and was gone. 
‘* Beulah,” said Tom, ‘‘ what are you 
thinking of ?”’ 
‘* Of love,” she said, turning her eyes 
to his, ‘‘ my husband.” 
The tears were raining down her face. 
Robert C. V. Meyers. 
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THE SLEEPING VENUS. 
(From the painting by Titian.) 
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OULD there be but one subject 
for the painter’s brush, who can 
gainsay the statement that that 
subject would be woman? The divine 
presence—the chastening influence— 
the thrilling inspiration—of the lovely 
and lovéd sex, has been the same 
through all the ages, and one may look 
down the vista of centuries and behold 
no fairer sight than a woman’s face. 
Each painter who has put upon can- 
vas a lasting impression of beauty as 
he saw it, has done his share toward 
the perpetuation of the world’s homage 
to woman. He has given his aid to 
recording the features and figures, the 
history and romance, of that age in 
which he lived. For one may look 
upon the dim canvas of the medieval 
times and see the fanciful costumes 


that the painter’s model then wore—the 
colorings and textures of her gowns— 
the arrangement of her coiffure—or 
e’en the pretty foot, so simply shod; 
and learn more in a five minutes’ look 
than can be gleaned in many hours’ 
toilsome study of the great tomes that 
can now and then be found in the an- 
tiquarian’s library. Or the later work 
of our modern times will indicate the 
style of beauty that the painter of to- 
day loves to transfer to the canvas, as 
his idea of what is fairest on God’s foot- 
stool, and while no chaplet may crown 
the laurel brow, yet perhaps the face is 
lovelier in its dimpled sweetness than 
the sterner features of the courtly dame 
of the early centuries. 

It is interesting to notice that the 
different nationalities of painters rarely 
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THE BALL. 


(From the painting by Joseph Coomans.) 


depart from the—to them—conven- 
tional studies of their day. Perchance 
they may go back a century or so and 
paint the classic outlines of some fair 
Greek maid, as their fancy pictures 
her. Or the darker beauty of the 
lotus-eater may tempt the willing brush, 
and the laughing eyes of some dainty 
maid may flash out upon us from the 
canvas, where we are looking for the 
terrible beauty of the Egyptian, and 
see, after all, but the face of a woman 
of the painter’s own time decked out in 
gay mimicry of the figure he would de- 
scribe to us, through the medium of 





¢ 
brush or pencil and yet this is an exam- 
ple of the triumph of the present over 
the past. 
~~ The historic, always a favorite theme 


| with the painter, has a double interest 


when he depicts some heroine whose 
name may be written boldly upon the 
records of time, and do her no more 
than tardy justice. The painting by 
Benonville of the Maid of Orleans in 
the rhapsody of a communion with the 
spirits—those messengers which gave 
to her the secret of conquering an 
avenging host, but withheld from those 
she led to triumph, the pangs of pity 
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or the bonds of love—shows us a youth- 
ful face, so truthfully limned that we 
can almost hear the panting breath, or 
see the nervous movements of the 
beautiful fingers. Not all the late pic- 
tures of this heroic maid—though in 
the striking trappings of war, or the 


splendor of a conqueror, can show 


the woman as this does. 

Titian has given the world many re- 
markable paintings. His ‘‘ Venus and 
Adonis,” which was presented by him 
to King Philip II, was a masterpiece. 
The painting of ‘*‘ The Sleeping Venus,”’ 


is a beautifully delicate work, and stands” 


high in the list of representations of the 
Goddess of Love—a subject which was 
a prime favorite with contemporary 
artists. Of Titian, the Emperor Chas. 
V.once remarked: ‘“There 
are many princes, but 
there is only one Titian,” 
a statement which was 
brought forth by the jeal- 
ousy among his courtiers, 
which the Emperor’s ad- 
miration of Titian and his 
work evoked. ‘Titian was 
an incessant laborer, and 
even in the last year of 
his life executed some ex- 
cellent work. 

Hawthorne says of the 
portrait of Beatrice Cenci: 
‘It is the very saddest 
picture ever painted or 
conceivea,’’ while Dickens 
writes, ‘‘ Through the 
transcendent sweetness 
and beauty of face there 
is something shining out 
thathauntsme. The head 
is loosely draped in white, 
the light hair falling down 
below the linen folds. I see 
it now as I see this paper 
or my pen.” The painter 
of this picture was Guido 
Reni, who was introduced 
into the dungeon where 
the beautiful young pris- 
oner wasted many years 
of her life, through the 
kindness of the girl’s coun- 
selor. Beatrice Cenci was 


the daughter of a Roman count, Cenci, 
who is said to have placed her in a 
prison where, for fourteen years he 
alternately beat and starved her. At 
length, members of her family carried 
out secret designs of murder upon her 
father, that she might be liberated, and 
she, though innocent of any‘guilt, hav- 
ing no knowledge of the plot even, was 
condemned to death with the others. 
Guido has also painted another remark- 
able picture—that of ‘‘ St. Michael 
trampling on the Devil,” which hangs 
in the Church of the Cappucini, Rome. 

Bisson’s ‘‘La Cigale” recalls the 
story of the improvident grasshopper, 
which spent the summer in pleasure, 
and when winter came found itself un- 
provided for. The story must have 





JEANNE D’ARC LISTENING TO THE SPIRITS. 


(From the painting by Benonville.) 
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become familiar to all who have seen 
Lillian Russell’s interpretation of the 
tale in her opera of the same name. 


A story is told of one of the first 
works of the celebrated Italian painter, 
Lionardo Da Vinci, who wished to do 
something to astonish his father. He 
accordingly took a board, covered it 
with plaster, and having collected a 
number of reptiles, manufactured from 
them a monster of horrible appearance. 
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So vivid was the effect produced that 
it seemed as though its eyes flashed 
fire, and destruction issued from its 
mouth. The painter's father, who had 
been skeptical as to his son’s talents, 
saw and believed, and straightway sold 
the creation for a hundred ducats. 


The youthful talents of two eminent 
painters— Domenichino and Fuseli — 
were as distinctly opposite as one could 
imagine—the former having been slow 





BEATRICE CENCI. 


(From the painting by Guido Reni,) 
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to learn, while the lat- 
ter, possessed of a mar- 
velous memory and 
wonderfully quick per- 
ceptions, covered his 
tasks withease. Fuseli 
not only acquired a 
reputation that went 
far into foreign lands 
for his paintings, but 
he was an accomplish- 
ed linguist, speaking 
some seven or eight 
languages with the 
greatest fluency. It 
is told of him that one 
day he repeated a 
number of high sound- 
ing sentences in Greek, 
and then turning toa 
well-known professor 
of that language, said: 

“With all your 
learning now, you can- 
not tell me who wrote 
that!” 

The professor 
thought for a few mo- 
ments, and then was 
forced to admit that he 
could not at that time 
recall the name of the 
author. Fuseli’s reply 
was characteristic: 

‘* How the devil 
could you,” he chuck- 
led, ‘‘I made the sentences up myself 
this moment.”’ 





Benjamin West, the earliest of the 
American painters, did not make 
women so much the subject of his 
labors, as many other artists have done. 
His genius inclined to other channels, 
in all of which he made a distinguished 
success. His portrait work has never 
been excelled, and even Joshua Rey- 
nolds could not execute work in this 
line with more grace or fidelity. West’s 
earliest picture was a rough likeness of 
his sleeping sister, made when the lad was 
but seven years old. He used red and 
black ink. The Indians who now and 
then came to West’s home were much 
pleased with the lad’s drawings of ob- 
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LA CIGALE, 
(From the painting by Bisson.) 


jects of nature, and helped him to pre- 
pare additional colors, from the ochres 
which they used to paint their faces. 
West’s unusual freedom from the use 
of women as models for his brush, is 
perhaps explained by the Quaker in- 
fluences which surrounded his early 
life. Indeed, it is related that the 
Society of Friends met in solemn delib- 
eration over the matter, at the request 
of West’s parents. The Quakers re- 
garded painting as pernicious by reason 
of its likelihood of adding to ‘‘the 
sensual gratifications of man.” The 
talents of the boy, however, were of 
such a marvelous nature that the Soci- 
ety unanimously agreed that it would 
be well to sanction and encourage the 
child. They asked that it might be 
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enabled him to leave to his family a 
fortune of over seven hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Everyone has heard the story of 
Apelles and the line that he made with 
his brush. He was a painter with a 
peculiar attention to detail, and of ex- 
traordinary talent in the ability to imi- 
tate nature. Holbein, another painter, 
is said to have so closely imitated a fly, 
perching on the forehead of a portrait 
that he had just completed, that the 
customer went hastily to brush the in- 
sect away, and thus found out the de- 
ceit. This was equalled by another 
artist, who put on canvas so lifelike a 
horse’s head, that when the picture was 
put where a horse could see it, he im- 
mediately gave a neigh of recognition. 





Another Dutch painter—one whose 
marine paintings lives to this day as an 
illustrious example of work which mod- 
ern artists find hard to excel, made a 
specialty of drawing from nature. So 
interested was hein his work that much 
of his painting was done on shipboard, 











HISNAH. 
(From the painting by J. Paton-Comerre ) 


demonstrated in his life and work that 
the gifts of God were not bestowed in 
vain, and that the suspension of their 
rules might not prove to turn out to be 
barren of moral effect. West never 
forgot this impressive scene of his 
childhood and his work shows that the 
‘*moral” has always been the upper- 
most in his mind. 


Bernim, a seventeenth century artist, 
: was another who manifested a predilec- 
tion for art in childhood. At ten years 
of age, he had become known toa wide 
circle of people, through his talent for 
art. Unlike most of the painters of his 
time, Bernim was of a thrifty nature, 
and that, combined with the fact that 
he was liberally patronized by royalty, 





A VESTAL. 
(From the painting by Sir Frederick Leighton.) 
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and it is said that in 
several great naval en- 
gagements, he was in 
the thick of the battle, 
skimming to and fro 
between the contesting 
fleets in a small vessel. 
His son was equally a 
genius on marine work. 
Some of his paintings 
were sold for enormous 
prices, many of them 
realizing from four 
thousand to five thou- 
sand dollars. He made 
thousands of drawings, 
of which some were 
afterward worked up 
in color. It is said 
that nearly six thou- 
sand of these drawings 
were at one time dis- 
posed of at auction, 
which item will give 
some idea of the enor- 
mous work done by this 
artist. 


Vandevelde, father 
and son, were closely 
imitated by Backhuy- 
sen. His tastes showed 
themselves early in life, 














and he was a constant 

frequenter of the whar- 

ves at Amsterdam, 

where he made excellent drawings of the 
vessels, which he sold at remunerative 
prices, and in this way excused himself to 
his father, who was provoked that he did 
not continue in the commercial pur- 
suits, for which he had intended him. 
A favorite pastime of the young paint- 
er’s was that of being taken to sea in a 
roaring gale, and upon returning to 
land he would put his impressions of 
the foaming waters, the creaking cord- 
age and the straining ships, on canvas, 
with the utmost fidelity. One story is 


related of Backhuysen that is rather 


amusing. It seems that on one of 
these dare-devil trips, he went rather 
further out from the harbor than he in- 
tended. They had put about, and were 
running back toward port, when they 


BIANCA, 


(From the painting by E. de Blaas.) 


found that their drinking water had 
given out. Now the weather was very 
warm, notwithstanding the thunder- 
shower that was raging, and the sailors 
were thirsty. For himself,.the painter 
was thirsty, too, but the opportunity 
for a new feature for his brush was too 
good tobe lost. He took the little re- 
maining water in the butts, poured it into 
a basin, and bathed his face and hanas in 
it. The sailors, seeing this waste of 
water, grew angry. Some of them be- 
rated him soundly, whereupon others 
took his part. He incited them to a 
still warmer mood, with the result that 
in a few moments, a tempest, differing 
only in its nature from that which was 
agitating the waters, was raging on 
board ship. After seeing the matter 
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pretty well along toward a serious end- 
ing the merry painter soothed the men 
by producing a flask of fine old wine, 
and then told them his purpose in cre- 
ating the trouble. From this is said 
to have sprung his famous painting 
which sold for twelve hundred guilder, 
entitled ‘‘ Mutiny at Sea.” 

The history of many of the painters 
of the seventeenth century would be 
one fof a life of revel and song—of 
drink and merry-making—if we are to 
believe the chronicles of those days. 
The Dutch artists seemed to be espec- 
ially given to dissipation of this sort. 
Jan Steen, a native of Leyden, was the 
son,of a wealthy brewer. He had a 
taste for the brush and canvas, which 
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all the persuasion of his father could 
not turn aside. Finally the painter, 
that he might better study his fellow 
men, in the excitement of good com- 
panionship and rare liquor, opened a 
tavern, wherein he spent most of his 
time. His liberality, however, proved 
more ofa boon to his low companions 
than an advantage to him, and in the 
course of time the painter became al- 
most as degraded as those whom he 
would use for his models. His fortune 
became dissipated, and he had to make 
his brush pay for his former reckless 
extravagances. Steen was a rapid 
painter, and he turned out remarkably 
good work, even when working under 
forbidding circumstances. In fact, it 
is stated by contemporary writers, that 
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THE ORPHAN, 
(From the painting by Kenner.) 
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the number of canvases completed by 
him would have made a good life-time’s 
work for a sober and industrious paint- 
er. 


Kings and rulers of all ages have 
expressed an almost unvarying taste 
for the society of painters, and in most 
cases the expressed admiration of a 
king has proved to be the turning point 
in the artist’s career. Now and then 
the old saying of ‘‘ familiarity breeds 
contempt” has nearly proved a fatal 
moment for the painter, for occa- 
sionally the familiarity of a king has 
proved to be almost as dangerous as 
his dislike. A case in point is related 
of Sir Anthony More and King Philip 
II. One day the sovereign, who was 
extremely gracious to More, was in 
the latter’s studio, and in an excess of 
friendliness tapped More on the 
shoulder. The painter, not to be out- 
done, touched with a fresh brush of 
paint the royal hand. The bystanders 
almost fainted from fright, for to so 
desecrate their sovereign’s hand was 
indeed a serious matter. More, in a 
moment realizing the presumptuous 
act, fell on his knees and humbly 
begged the sovereign’s pardon. The 
king graciously assented, but More, 
fearful of the consequences, and know- 
ing the terrors of the Inquisition, 
hastily left the country, and could 
never be persuaded to return. 


A somewhat similar story is told of 
an artist of the time of Napoleon. 
This man—a dare-devil at any time, 
but especially so when under the in- 
fluence of liquor—was engaged on a 
portrait of the great Frenchman. As 
everyone knows the Emperor was 
lacking in stature, and was more or 
less sensitive on this point. The 
artist stopped in the midst of his work 
one day and assumed the attitude of a 
man in a brown study. Napoleon 
waited a moment or two, and then in- 
quired the cause of the mood. The 
painter replied that he was regretting 
that the emperor was not taller. The 
royal face darkened, but unheeding, 
the artist went on: ‘‘So noble a face, 








SPRING TIME. 
(From the painting by Gamba de Preydon.) 


and so kingly a brain should repose 
elsewhere than on an inferior body.” 
The courtiers trembled, and for a 
moment the emperor hesitated. At 
last he uttered simply: ‘‘ Proceed with 
your work with what dispatch you 
may.” The painter, in a sober mood, 
realized what he had done, but friends 
warned him not to again approach the 
person of the king. Napoleon never 
gave him another commission, and the 
loss of the royal favor resulted disas- 
trously for the artist, who lost many of 
his patrons. 


The surroundings of the artist are 
usually such as should create within his 
breast that feeling of inspiration which 
is so necessary to his well-doing. Sur- 
rounded by examples of his own art or 
profession; the society of cultivated 
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IN ART. 


art, he has every induce- 
ment to make his pen a 
power as well as his brush. 


While literature and 
painting seem to go natural- 
ly together, painting and 
sculpture do not take to a 
companionship so_ kindly. 
It is seldom that we hear 
of sculptors figuring in lit- 
erature. There seems to 
be a divine inspiration about 
sculpture which impels the 
proselyte to remain single 
to this calling. The fasci- 
nation peculiar to the cre- 
ation of figures in marble or 
clay appears to environ the 
student with surroundings 
which ward off the tempta- 
tions of other callings or 
professions. For this reason 
the number of sculptors is 
relatively much less than 
the schools of painting or 
literature possess, but on 
the other hand it is probable 
that the percentage of pro- 





STUDY HEAD. 
(From the painting by E. de Blaas.) 


people; the frequent advantages of lit- 
erature and music, his work should in- 
deed show the results of such environ- 
ment. Many of those whose reputation 
has been acquired solely on a basis of 
their talents in the direction of art, 
would have achieved no mean fame in 
other lines. For example several of the 
artists of other days were renowned as 
musicians, as wits, as creators of poetry 
and literature, and the same diversity 
of talent exists down to the present 
day, when we have artists who write 
capitally, and illustrate their own efforts 
most acceptably. Notable examples 
are W. Hamilton Gibson, Howard Pyle, 
A. B. Frost, Geo. Du Maurier and 
others. Certainly the luxurious habits 


of the artists of to-day should induce 
to the best of work in every line, and 
if a painter has the slightest leaning 
toward literature 


in connection with 


ficiency is greater in the 
former than in the two lat- 
ter professions. It requires 
a cultivated taste to ad- 
mire or appreciate the works of the 
best sculptors. For the vulgar there 
is nothing except the gratification of 
an ignorant curiosity—but for those 
who really appreciate the elevated in 
art there is nothing appeals more 
strongly than the works of Nature por- 
trayed in marble or bronze. 


Art in its highest conception means 
to its devotees a life time of study and 
toil. The true artist at no time ceases 
to be a student any more than do the 
workers in the higher scientific field. 
There is a standard, a high ideal, ever 
to be sought, which spurs the worker on 
until the goal is gained or death steps 
in and ends all earthly ambition. 

It is probable that no profession— 
certainly none requiring the years of 
study—numbers among its workers so 
many men and women whose financial 
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status is so low most of the time as that 
of art, and this isso simply because the 
standard is set high and so few are 
able to reach it until after years of de- 
votion to their art. And yet, in the 
majority of cases these people, who are 
so content to be poor in pocket-book, 
so long as they can struggle for the de- 
sired end, could take positions in the 
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womankind, for the majority of them 
were not only of an affectionate nature 
but held women in the highest degree 
of veneration. 

William Blake, an artist of the early 
part of this century, spoke these words 
to his wife as he lay on his dying bed: 
‘*T glory in dying and have no grief 
but in leaving you, Katherine.” 





IN THE 


STORM. 


(From the painting by G. Max.) 


more ordinary avocations of life which 
would, at least, assure them a com- 
petency. 


It is not at all strange that so many 
of the great masters, as well as artists 
of more modern times obtained their 
inspiration from, and attained their 
greatest fame, by their portrayals of 


The great Raffaelle never married, 
though not at all averse to» female 
beauty and society. He refused all 
alliances and at his death left the bulk 
of his fortune to a young woman of 
Rome to whom he became attached 
early in life, but with whom a marriage 
was prevented by the will of her pa- 
rents. 
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Quintin Matsys, called the Black- 
smith of Antwerp, was bred to the trade 
of a blacksmith, and while working at 
the trade fell in love with a girl of his 
native town, whose father, an artist, 
refused her hand to any one but a 
painter. Matsys applied himself assid- 
uously to art and possessing talent and 
even genius, succeeded in winning the 
hand of his lady-love as well as fame 
and wealth. 

The great Correggio owed much of 
his success to the inspiration of his 
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wife, a lady whom he married in his 
early life, and to whom he was so 
greatly attached that it is said none of 
his brush work after her death would 
have been accepted as passable work 
from a student. There are hundreds 


of other instances which might be re- 
lated, which go to show the power of 
woman over man, and that by her love 
and devotion the world has grown rich 
in all that is noble and beautiful and 
inspiring in art. 


Roderic C. Penfield. 
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THE BLACK FOREST. 


(From the painting by Thumann.) 

















APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


6< HERRY, hain’t you a goin’ to 
the fun’ral ?” 

** No, I hain’t !”’ and Cherry 
set the pan of flour down on the kit- 
chen table with a bang that made a 
forcible exclamation point. 

Eliakim Pringle, or as he was called 
by every one, Uncle ’Liakim, because 
he was nobody's uncle in particular and 
and was therefore Uncle to the world 
in general, was the Morris’ hired man, 
but he was also a distant connection of 
the family and therefore one of them- 
selves. 

On this particular May afternoon he 
stood on the flag-stone outside the 
Morris’ kitchen door, leaning up against 
the casing and idly twirling a bit of timo- 
thy grass in his big, rough hand. Uncle 
’Liakim was not a handsome man; he 
was tall and what the country people 
cali ‘‘ scrawny,” with bent shoulders 
and a fringe of reddish gray hair under 
his chin. He wore overalls and a red 
flannel shirt and on the back of his head 
was a big straw hat much the worse for 
wear. He spoke with a long nasal 
drawl with arising inflection interjected 
at times in a manner peculiar to him. 

Charity Morris was standing at the 
kitchen table busily stirring the milk 
and flour together in a bright tin mix- 
ing pan. She was a big, fair, healthy 
looking girl, with snapping blue-gray 
eyes and a smooth, firm skin. 

‘¢Wal,—I want t’ know :—why haint 
you a goin’, Cherry?” Uncle ’Liakim 
continued in his lazy drawl. 

‘**Cause I got somethin’ else ter 
do, which it seems some other folks 
haint,” said Charity, throwing back her 
head with a vigorous shake that made 
the heavy braid of ‘‘ molasses-toffy ”’ 
hair flap against her broad shoulders. 

There was a long pause during which 
Uncle ’Liakim watched the strong 
young arms which, with checked blue 
and white calico sleeves rolled above the 
elbow were moving back and forth in the 
dough. Cherry took no more notice 
of him than if he had been a fly, or one 


of the chickens that every now and 
then ran past the door. The only 
sounds were the ticking of the kitchen 
clock, the gentle purr of the kettle and 
the quick ‘‘spat, spat” of Cherry’s 
hands in the dough. Uncle ’Liakim 
shifted from one foot to the other. 

‘‘What be you a fixin’, Cherry?” he 
hazarded after a little pause during 
which he had chewed up one piece of 
timothy and tied knots in another. 

‘Biscuits fer supper,’’ answered 
Cherry tersely, without looking at him. 

‘**T s’pose Sam Larkin’ll be along ter 
supper, won't he? Sam uster be a great 
hand fer warm buscuits: I remember 
when he was a little feller seein’ him 
eat’s many’s ten to a settin’; I used 
some times ter think he actu’lly would 
a busted, but he never seemed ter, 
somehow,” drawled Uncle ’Liakim, ‘‘I 
rec’on y’re a makin’ of ‘em fer Sam, 
baint ye, Cherry?” 

‘I’m makin’ ’em fer supper, I told 
ye,” with another toss of her head, ’'I 
s’pose if Sam Larkin comes here ter 
supper he'll eat some of ’em,—ef he 
don’t he won’t — that’s all there is to 
t.” 

‘“‘Sam’s a goin’ ter the fun’ral, aint 
he?” continued Uncle Liakim in no 
way disconcerted by Cherry’s crusty 
humor. 

“Yes,” she answered reluctantly, ‘‘I 
b’lieve so.”’ 

‘* Will he stop ter hear the will read?” 
he asked gazing absently up at the patch 
of clear blue sky that showed between 
the blossom-covered boughs of the 
apple trees. 

‘‘No, he won’t!”’ she answered with 
emphasis as she viciously cut the _bis- 
cuit into shape with the ring, ‘‘’ma 
goin, ter drive down the road and meet 
him somewhere down by the Widow 
Whitney’s ’n bring him back hum here, 
and I wan’t you ter hitch up the horse 
fer me now,” (glancing up at the clock) 
‘* that is of course if yer’ve got time 
to.” And she cast a look of withering 


sarcasm at Eliakim. . 
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‘‘Yer Ma and Pa took the team.” he 
began, ‘‘ there ain’t no horse only old 
Sor’l’ ’n’ he ain’t no good ter go: I 
don’t hardly b’lieve that horse ll go 
through another winter if ye keep a 
usin’ of him all the time; his feet’s all 
swol’ ’n’ he don’t eat good — what he 
wants is ter hev his shoes took off ’n’ 
let him go awhile, that ’1l make a new 
horse of him,” 

“Oh, I know all about that,” said 
Cherry impatiently for this was a pet 
theory of Eliakim’s which she had 
heard propounded about a hundred 
times, ‘‘he’ll do for this afternoon I 
guess, and if I was you I’d go and 
hitch him up right now, and maybe 
if ye start right off, yell hev him 
ready by the time I come to want 
him.” 

For answer Eliakim sat leisurely 
down on the door step and planted his 
feet firmly in front of him. 

‘*There’s time enough,” he said, 
‘if ye don’t start till it’s over; what’s 
the reason you ain’t a goin’ ter Mis 
Berry’s fun’ral, Cherry?” 

‘“*You know’s well’s I do,” she an- 
swered slamming the oven door to. 
‘* What d’ye keep a botherin’ me about 
it fer?” 

‘Cause I think you’d ought ter be 
there,” he said deliberately, ‘‘Ef Sam’s 
a goin’ seems ter me I'd go along too 
ef I was you—there’s time enough yit 
ef ye start pretty soon.” 

‘Well I’m not goin’—so there.’ 

‘*T s’pose ye’re a thinkin’ o’ that 
there will?” 

Charity did not answer, but the flash- 
ing of her blue eyes and the pursing up 
of her lips were very emphatic.  Eli- 
akim shook his head. ‘‘I ain’t one ter 
preach,” he said, ‘‘ but t’aint right ter 
the dead a layin’ up spite agin ’em: 
There’s ’nuf derned cussedness with 
them that’s alive, ’n’ ef there's got ter 
be pitch’ battles in the world, why 
have ’em with the livin’; but with the 
dead let by gones be by gones, ’n’ only 
think what’s good on ’em.” 

‘*That’s all very well,” said Charity 
bitterly, as she came to the door and 
stood leaning against the inner casing 
with the dish towel in her hand, ‘‘but 


, 
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what yer goin’ ter do when there ain’t 
no good ter think about,—when there’s 
nothin’ but lies and deceit ’n’ broken 
promises?” 

‘*Thet aint true, Cherry my gal, thet 
aint true 0’ no one,” he said; ‘‘all on us 
has our faults, and all on us has our 
vartues, and some has more o’ one, 
and some has more o’ t’other, but 
there aint none on us is all faults, no 
more’n there’s any on us is all vartues; 
ef Sam can forgit about it I should 
think you might.” 

‘‘But it’s mean—it’s wicked, that’s 
what it is,” cried the girl her eyes 
flashing, ‘‘ef we hadn’t been expectin’ 
it it wouldn’t ha’ been so bad, but we 
counted on it ter git married right away 
and have the house ter live in—right 
near mother’s too,’’ and she looked 
across with envious eyes at the little 
wooden house that stood just beyond 
the orchard. 

‘‘Who’ll come in ’fer the house now’d 
ye s’pose?” he asked. 

“Oh, them Rankin girls over to 
Ryefield, likely; they’re sort 0’ cousins 
o’ her’n same ’s we be,—she aint got 
no near relations you know: she left 
“em the house where she lived and most 
uv her money.” 

‘Them humbly lookin’ gals with the 
yaller hair ‘n’ pop-eyes, Wal, I want t’ 
know! Did yer ma _ say so?” asked 
*Liakim. 

‘Yes she did, she read it in the will 
I tell ye, —when she went over ter Mis 
Berry’s awhile ago ter spend the day; 
and then she read "bout this little house 
here, Glove Cottage, and the four 
acres bein’ left ter Sam. And then 
when Sam went ter Elmsford ter study 
ter be a doctor, somebody told Mis’ 
Berry all about his studyin’ anatomy 
and Darwin and all them things, and 
about his hevin’a skeleton uv a dead 
person hangin’ in his closet, with the 
bones took all apart, ’n’ dear knows 


what; and Mis Berry, she said as how 
no Christian ought ter cut up people 
’n’ make puzzles out o’ their bomes, a 
takin’ ’em apart and puttin’ ’em _ to- 
gether again, and how it wasn’t decent 
or respectable, and so she added a—a 
postcript to her will and cut him all 
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out uv it, and now we can’t be married 
or nothing not fer years.” 

“Wal, now,” said ’Liakim slowly, 
twirling one thumb about the other, 
‘*Jook at it in the fair ’n’ square way: 
in the fust place the house belonged 
to old Mis Berry and she had aright to 
do what she wanted to with her own, 
hadn't she?” Cherry made no answer, 
other than an indignant sniff. ‘‘She 
didn’t say as how twas ter be left ter 
Sam, did she?” 

‘*She didn’t say so, no,” answered 
Cherry, ‘‘ but it was put down so in 
her will, all writ out by a lawyer, the 
house and four acres, that’s as good’s 
a promise, I guess, till she went and 
changed it: Sam can forgit it ef he 
likes, but I won’t,—the horrid old 
cheat, I can’t bear ter think of it,— 
catch me goin’ to her funeral!” and 
she stamped across the kitchen. 

Uncle ’Liakim siowy shook his head. 
“You don’t gain nothin’ by that, 
Cherry,” he said, ‘‘it don’t hurt Mis’ 
Berry none, and only lets folks see 
you're mad ’n sulky ‘ithout doin’ you 
no good.” 

‘IT don’t care ’f it does,” she an- 
swered. 

Uncle ’Liakim reached up and broke 
off a spray of the deep pink blossoms of 
the little crab apple tree that stretched 
its branches across the kitchen win- 
dow: then he picked a spray of white 
ones from the old sweeting beside the 
door. ‘‘ You see them two,” he said, 
holding them together, ‘* them’s pretty, 
hain’t they? One on ’em jest as sweet 
’n jest as nice as t’other,—that’s when 
‘the’re young: but after the’re growed, 
and got ter be apples, why one turns 
out ter be the old sweetin’, juicy ’n 
sweet ’s can be and meller’n good ter 
eat, and t’other ain’t nothin’ but the 
sour little crab, only fit fer jell. Jest 
so with folks, Cherry, they hez eq’al 
chances to the start, but they hez 
the choice give ’em to turn inter crabs 
or sweetin’s,—don’t you be a crab, 
Cherry.” He rose and went down to- 
ward the stable and Cherry stood, 
absently looking at the two little sprays 
of apple blossom that he had left lying 
on the steps. 
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Presently she went up stairs and 
began to dress, and all the while she 
was moving about the room she was 
thinking of what ’Liakim had said and 
turning his words over and over in her 
mind. She stood at her window debat- 
ing with herself, as she looked out on 
the orchard fragrant with blossoms in 
the afternoon sunshine,—-should she 
go, after all? Suddenly she gave a 
great start,—the biscuits, she had for- 
gotten to take them out of the oven! 
Down stairs she flew just in time to 
save them and as she turned to go up 
again she saw the two little sprays still 
lying on the steps: she went upstairs 
very slowly. Was ’Liakim right after 
all, had not Mrs. Berry a perfect right 
to change her will if she saw fit, and 
would it hurt any one or do Cherry 
herself any good for her to stay away 
from the funeral? 

By the time she came down again 
fully dressed Cherry had quite made 
up her mind. 

The biscuits were turned out of the 
pan, wrapped up in an old table-cloth, 
and put away in the buttery just as 
’Liakim brought old Sorrel and the 
open buggy up to the door. 

' He glanced keenly at Cherry, while 
pretending to busy himself with the 
harness, and something in the expres- 
sion of her face seemed to satisfy him 
but he made no comment upon it: 
‘““That horse ain’t no good,” he 
drawled, regarding old Sorrel reflec- 
tively, ‘‘what he wants is ter take off 
his shoes ’n let him go, that ’ould make 
a new horse of him.’ Charity got 
into the buggy, gathered up the lines, 
clicked to old Sorrel and set off down 
the road leaving Eliakim to finish the 
sentence to himself. ‘‘Hum!” he 
said with a smile, shaking his shoul- 
ders, as he watched her drive off,”” she 
ain’t no crab, I guess.”’ 

After the funeral services were over 
Cherry and Sam drove home together, 
leaving the others to listen to the read- 
ing of the will. As was but natural 
they talked over their disappointment. 
‘*T call it a burning shame,’ Cherry 


said indignantly, ‘‘we might just as 
well ’a’ had it, and now it’ll go to them 
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Rankin girls over to Ryefield that don’t 
need it mor’n a cat does two tails.” 

But Sam was not the kind of man to 
take things to heart; moreover, he 
was not inclined to have his few hours’ 
holiday with Cherry clouded by use- 
less laments. He felt the disappoint- 
ment as keenly asshe did, and so by 
way of raising his own spirits he started 
to cheer her. 

‘‘There’s no good ‘crying over 
spilled milk,’ Cherry dear,—it would 
have been no end of a help to have had 
the house and we could have lived 
right here: then I could have afforded to 
give up the practice I'd built in Elms- 
ford and started in here with Dr. Stan- 
ton; he’s getting old now and would 
be only too glad of an active, young 
assistant, and in time I could have 
picked up a good practice in the towns 
near by. Yes, we might have been 
married right off, and now it means 
more waiting, but it’s bound to come 
out all right inthe end. We’re young 
yet.” 

His sensible view of it had a cheer- 
ing effect upon Cherry; and then they 
began to laugh at the old lady’s eccen- 
tric ideas in regard to Darwin and 
skeletons, so that before it was time 
for the old people to get back they 
were both sitting on the doorstep, 
laughing and chatting merrily. 

Mrs. Morris saw them as the team 
came along the road, and began to 
wave her parasol wildly to them. 

‘* What under the canopy can be the 
matter with ma! Just look at her!” 
exclaimed Cherry, as Mrs. Morris, 
beaming with smiles kept waving the 
parasol back and forth to the imminent 
risk of her husband’s eyes. When the 
team drew up at the horse block she 
did not wait for her husband’s help, 
but scrambled out by herself. 

‘La, ma, what ails yer?” cried 
Cherry, fearing that her parent might 
be going to have a fit. 

** Are you ill, Aunt Harriet?” asked 
Sam, anxiously, ‘‘It’s too early for 
sun-stroke.” Mrs. Morris sank pant- 
ing into a rocking chair. 

‘*Cherry, Cherry!” she cried as soon 
as she had breath enough to speak, 
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‘what do you think, it’s yourn! 
left it to you!” 

‘“To me, —— what?” asked Cherry 
amazed. 

‘* Why the house and the four acres.” 

Cherry stood aghast, ‘‘’To me, not 
to the Rankin girls?” 

‘* Yes child, can’t you understand? 
The house is yourn, she put it in a 
codicil to her will jest a day or two 
afore she died: Sam was cut out be- 
cause of the doctorin’ business, but 
she’s left it to you instid! ” 

Sam and Cherry looked at one an- 
other; then they vanished into the 
buttery and shut the door. 

After supper was over, and the bis- 
cuits and other good things had been 
duly discussed and disposed of, the 
young people took a walk over their 
newly acquired possessions. ‘They had 
thought that every inch of the ground 
was known to them by heart, but under 
the light of ownership they made new 
discoveries at every step. As the twi- 
light fell, they stood in the cool May 
evening on the steps of their own porch. 
The air was damp and sweet; the apple 
trees showered down their fragrant 
blossoms; the peep of the young frogs 
came up to them from the marsh on 
the other side of the road, and a tree 
toad croaked lazily near by. 

‘*Only to think, Sam?” said Cherry, 
‘‘if I hadn’t a’ gone to the funeral, 
how awful I’d ’a’ felt!” 

‘* Yes, dear, but yousee you did go,” 
said Sam philosophically ; ‘* what you do 
is just about right, somebody thinks.” 

‘* But Sam, suppose I should do some- 
thing sometime that somebody didn’t 
think was just right, what then?”’ 

The answer was not given in words, 
but it must have been none the less 
audible, for Uncle Eliakim who came 
round the corner just at that moment 
with a pail of milk in each hand, saw, 
or heard. 

‘*Did you hear anything just then, 
Uncle ’Liakim?” asked Sam, gravely. 

‘* Wal, seem ’s ef I did hear a cur’us 
sort o’ noise,” said Uncle ’Liakim, 
‘but I reckon it must ’a’ been the 
peepers.”’ 


She’s 


Livingston B. Morse. 
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(From the painting by Max Levis.) 
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SYLVIA TRUEHEART’S LEADING. 


I 


cC¢ HE morning glories are in 
bloom.” * 
‘*T should think so.” 

Sylvia Trueheart turned a very rosy 
face toward the garden gate. The light 
in her eyes brought a smile to the some- 
what anxious face of a young man who 
was entering, and who lifted his hat as 
he bade her good morning. 

Sylvia walked down the path to meet 
him, and to invite him to go and look 
at her pet moss-rose bush, now in full 
bloom in a distant corner of the gar- 
den. She knew that his worldly form 
of greeting had been noted by her 
gentle Quaker mother. She had heard 
an ominous sigh as she stood outside the 
living-room window, and she preferred 
that her visitor should not stand too 
near that window. She well knew the 
substance of the speech that her mother 
was, at that very moment, making to 
her twin sisters—Patience and Faith. 

‘*T fear that Mark Strong is quite 
turned away from the simplicity of the 
Gospel, and I do not like to have Sylvia 
company with him so much. She is 
still a child, and her affections go out 
to any one who is kind to her. Mark 
does not come to the meeting, and I 
hear that he is thinking of being a 
jeweller. I do not like the trade at all. 
It is not seemly for a birthright mem- 
ber of Friends to spend this short life in 
buying and selling those things that 
foster vanity and worldliness.”’ 

‘*Well, mother,” answered Faith, 
cheerily, ‘‘ don’t let’s be anxious. That 
isn’t according to Friends’ testimony, 
thee knows. Sylvia is.only a child, as 
thee says, and she doesn’t clearly know 
her own mind. I hear that Mark is 
soon to locate in Concord, and Sylvia 
is so full of her work and her studies 
and her dreams, that she will probably 
forget him.” 

‘“Nev—,” began Ruth Trueheart, 
the mother of these maidens, and sud- 


denly stopped with a blush which great- 
ly surprised them. ‘‘ There!’ she 
added, hastily, ‘‘he is going. Please 
call thy sister, Patience.’’ 

‘*She is coming,” said Faith. 

A moment after, Sylvia came in, and 
took her seat at the table. 

‘‘Mark made thee an early call, 
daughter,” observed her mother, after 
the silent blessing. 

‘*He just came in to look at the flow- 
ers,’ answered the girl; ‘‘and to tell 
me that Aunt Patience is down again 
with one of her ill-turns. He was on 
his way to the post office. He always 
goes for the first mail, thee knows. He 
is expecting—’”’ 

Sylvia stopped to answer a knock at 
the door. 

A tall girl, with dark eyes, large and 
brilliant, and whose whole face and 
presence seemed to speak before her 
voice was heard, entered the living- 
room. It-was as if the sunlight had 
suddenly flooded the room, and a sing- 
ing bird had floated in. All at the 
table looked up smiling, to meet the 
happy eyes of Laura Stevens, a favor- 
ite niece of Ruth Trueheart. 

“I’ve got something just splendid to 
tell you,’’ exclaimed Laura, almost out 
of breath. 

‘Truly, thee looks like it,” answered 
her aunt; ‘‘but sit down and have some 
breakfast with us, while thee talks.” 

‘*No, thank thee, Auntie,” said the 
girl; ‘‘I mean, I’ve had my breakfast; 
but I will sit here at the table with you 
while I talk; and you go right on eat- 
ing, please. There, Patience! before 
I forget,—mother wanted me to ask 
you if you would come over and sit 
with her a little while this afternoon. 
She is not feeling well, and I am ex- 
pected at a committee meeting. I 
would stay with her, but she will not 
hear of my giving up the meeting.” 

‘*We heard that she was suffering 
from an ill turn,” remarked Ruth True- 
heart. 
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‘*Yes,’’ answered Laura, ‘‘ but she is 
better now, than she was last evening, 
or I would not leave, certainly.” 

‘*Well,” said Patience, ‘‘I will go, if 
nothing prevents. Now for thy. news.” 

‘*O yes ! there is to be a grand cele- 
bration of the semi-centennial of Peace 
Seminary, in September. All the old 
teachers and scholars are to be invited; 
and you, Sylvia Trueheart, are to write 
a poem for the occasion. Your formal 
invitation to do so will arrive by the 
first mail; for I wrote it last evening. 
Isn’t it splendid, you blush-rose ? You 
must wear the daintiest pink dress, 
when you read, with forget-me-nots at 
your girdle, and a rose in your hair. 

Love, motherly pride, and anxiety 
filled the mother’s eyes. Sylvia’s were 
large with honest surprise, delight and 
thankfulness. She loved Peace Semi- 
nary next to her own home, and she 
had a girl’s love for verse-making 

‘*T shall be very glad to do it, if I 
can,” 

‘*Of course thee can,” exclaimed 
Faith. 

‘‘Well, get your rhyming dictionary 
out, and be busy, little wood-nymph,” 
said Laura, ‘‘and no doubt, your muse 
will be good to you.” 

‘‘She hasn’t any rhyming diction- 
ary,” explained her mother ‘‘ but I doubt 
not she will spin thee a poem, if she tries.” 

‘*She needs no rhyming diction- 
ary but the one in her own head,” 
remarked Patience, with a_ smile. 
‘*Don’t thee remember, Mother, how 
thee hired her once, when she was a 
little girl, not to rhyme for a month, 
because thee was so tired of hearing 
her talk in rhyme? It was hard work 
for her to finish the month in prose. 
Mother had to forgive her two or three 
rhymes in the time. I remember one 
was, 

‘If thou wilt forgive me mother, 
1’ll try not to make another: 
For this month of June, I mean, 
I will keep my record clean.’ 


And I verily believe she didn’t know 
she had been making rhymes until we 
all laughed. Mother said, ‘Thee’s a 


hard case, Sylvia, but thee means well;’ 
and, when the month was out, she was 
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rewarded for her honest efforts; but 
she was soon rhyming again as badly 
as ever. She was nine years old then; 
but she was a little bit of a girl; she 
didn’t look more than seven. 

‘‘A true poet, ‘born, not made,’” 
said Laura. ‘‘Well, I must go. I 
have a thousand and one things to do. 
There! I beg Aunt Ruth’s pardon. I 
am truly trying to break myself of that 
bad habit of exaggeration, that she dis- 
likes so much. At any rate, I have 
two or three things to attend to, before 
night, I'll send you up some dress- 
patterns, Sylvia, for you to select from; 
and I am to have the honor of making 
your dress, and you are to concentrate 
your mind upon the poem. Farewell.” 

Laura was gone. 

Sylvia sat looking out of the window 
with an absent, dreamy look, very fa- 
miliar to her mother and sisters. 

‘TI hope,” said Ruth Trueheart, 
gently, ‘‘that thee*will dress with sim- 
plicity, as becometh a member of our 
society, not with unseemly display of 
worldly finery.” 

‘‘Does thee object to pink, Mother ?”’ 
asked Faith, touching Sylvia’s cheek 
with a pink rose. ‘‘Our Father seems 
to use it freely in His works.” 

Faith spoke reverently; and Mother 
Trueheart, looking at the rose, and at 
Sylvia’s blooming cheek, was silent. 

‘Sylvia always has her own way,” 
remarked Faith, ‘‘though she never uses 
many words to get it.” 

‘“‘Thee and Faith have always in- 
dulged her; she’d have been spoiled, if 
it had not been for her wide-awake 
conscience.” 

‘Thee has never indulged her, I 
suppose,” cried Faith, with most gentle. 
irony. 

‘‘Well, I don’t want to be too strict,” 
answered the mother, with a_ sigh. 
‘Sylvia is a good girl; but I sometimes 
fear she loves the world too much. I 
sometimes regret that I let her go to 
singing school, though I know that 
many Friends now favor singing; but I 
was taught to sing and make melody in 
my heart, and it still seems to me the 
better way. Sylvia’s voice is often 
praised, and I fear—’”’ 
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Mother Trueheart paused, as Sylvia’s 
voice rang out, clear and sweet, in the 
words from an old hymn: 


‘* Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wing, 
Thy better portion trace, 
Rise from transitory things—” 


The singing stopped suddenly, and 
the sound of the garden gate closing 
drew the attention of the family. 

A boy of thirteen or fourteen years 
came up the piazza-steps, whistling a 
decidedly worldly air. 

Faith opened the door, and the boy, 
looking a little surprised and doubtful, 
asked: 

‘*Does Miss Sylvia Trueheart live 
here!” 

‘*Yes,’”’ answered a voice behind 
Faith, who turned to see Sylvia, decked 
with a blue sweeping-cap, and carrying 
a broom. 

‘*Here’s your mail, miss,” said the 
boy, ‘‘an’ a parcel.” A fellow down to 
to the station asked me to bring um up. 
He seemed to be in an awful hurry, 


said you’d understand, an he was goin’ 


to take the next train, and would you 
tell his mother that he was called away 
on business.” 

‘Ves, certainly,” said Sylvia, ‘‘thank 
you for bringing the things. If you'll 
come in, I'll pay you for your trouble.” 

‘¢ *T'wa’n’t no trouble; I don’t want 
no pay,” called the boy from the gate. 
Then he uttered a whistle so shrill that 
Faith stopped her ears, and he was off, 
to catch up with another boy. 


Sylvia would fain have returned im- ° 


mediately to her room, but six pairs of 
curious eyes were fixed on the ‘‘parcel,” 
and she could not find it on her heart 
to disappoint them. Slipping the let- 
ters into her pocket, she sat down be- 
tween the twins, and removed the 
wrappers from a jewelry box. Mother 
Trueheart’s eyes were on her youngest 
daughter’s face, as the small, trembling 
fingers opened the box, and took out a 
gold watch attached to a delicate chain. 
A small gold and pearl pencil was added 
as a charm. ; 
‘‘Oh, what a dear little watch!’’ ex- 
claimed the impulsive girl. ‘‘I never 
expected to have a watch all my own. 
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See, Mother, aren’t these forget-me-nots 
on the case beautiful ?”’ 

‘*Yes, daughter,’ answered the moth- 
er, ‘‘and thee never will forget him, I 
soe,” 

Sylvia made an excuse to carry her 
painfully blushing face out of the room. 
She left her watch with Patience. 
Ruth Trueheart sat looking into space, 
her eyes shining with tears, while Pa- 
tience carefully examined watch, chain 
and pencil; and Faith went about her 
morning work. 

“Don’t be sad, Mother,” said Pa- 
tience, looking up at her suddenly, and 
noting the tears; ‘‘Mark is a good man, 
if he doesn’t think just as we do on re- 
ligious matters.” 

‘‘How does thee know that Mark 
Strong sent the gift ?”’ asked Faith. 

‘*By strong, internal evidence,” an- 
swered Patience, laying the watch care- 
fully into the box, and giving it back 
to Sylvia who had just returned. 


i. 


Patience had discovered more ‘‘in- 
ternal evidence” than she had thought 
it expedient to make clearly known. 
In examining the pencil-charm, she 
found that it contained a tiny micro- 
scope, which, in turn, revealed a _ pho- 
tograph of Mark Strong, The same 
discovery was made by Sylvia, after 
she had seated herself at a little table, 
in her unfinished attic-room. Many a 
dream had she dreamed here; and, this 
morning, the fairest air-castle that she 
had ever built floated up, and out 
through the brown old rafters, un- 
hindered. 

Sylvia was ten years younger than 
her twin sisters. Some of the members 
of ‘‘ the meeting ” still told how the two 
bright-faced little girls, looking ‘‘ as like 
as two peas,” had stopped them on the 
street to say: 

‘* We've got a little baby-sister: God 
gave her to Mother yesterday, while we 
were at school.” 

Ruth Trueheart had called the little 
one her ‘‘ evening star:” for it had been 
born after the death of its father, 


David Trueheart, and brought light in- 
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to a home that had been darkened with 
grief. A very poor home, many would 
have called it. Nearly two hundred 
years old, its original form had been 
unchanged, except by the addition of a 
piazza, made by David himself, when 
the family doctor, had said that Ruth 
must leave house-hold cares, and live 
as much as possible in the open air, 
and she had refused to incur the expense 
of leaving home. David had said: 

‘* Well, we shall turn thee out of the 
house every day, at any rate, as soon 
as Ican get a piazza ready for thee; 
and as for the housework, the little girls 
and I'll manage that. We’ll play it’s a 
summer cottage, and then it'll be all 
right.” 

Only one carpet was ever laid in the 
house, and that was home-made. It 
now covered the parlor floor. The fur- 
niture was scanty and much worn. 

David Trueheart had been an elder in 
the Friends’ meeting, and Ruth loved 
the Friends with all her heart. The 
twins followed faithfully in the footsteps 
of father and mother. They strove to 
be faithful to the ‘‘inner light,’ they 
wore the Quaker garb, they spoke the 
‘*plain language.’’ But Sylvia! She 
was almost in all ways unlike her sisters, 
‘* An odd one in the family,” the neigh- 
bor’s said, and some smiled, and some 
sighed, when they said it. 

‘“It beats all,” said Uncle Reuben, 
the shoe-maker, who came to measure 
the twins’ feet, when the new baby was 
six weeks old. ‘‘Why, that young one’s 
hair’s jest as yeller’s gold, an’ curls all 
over it’s blessed little cocoanut, an’ 
looks, for all the world, jest like a hallo. 
A reg’lar-built angel, I should call her, 
an’ no disrespect to them up in heaven, 
nuther. See them blue eyes, now; 
look’s if they'd been made up out of a 
piece of sky that had been left over; 
shine, too, like them little suns you see 
in the dew a-mornin’s. Oh! I’m afraid 
you won’t keep her, Ruth. Everybody 
an’ everything goes where they belong, 
’cordin’ to'my observations. Hity-tity! 
What’s the matter of you two?”’ 

The kind old man looked over his 
spectacles in genuine dismay at the 
twins. Their faces were covered with 


gingham aprons, and they were sobbing 
violently in concert. He placed his 
rough hands caressingly on the two 
glossy, black heads, and two tearful 
little faces looked up at him. 

‘*We don’t want baby to go to 
Heaven,” said Faith, ina broken voice. 

‘*Go to Heaven! Of course not. 
Did I say anything about her goin’ to 
Heaven? She won’t go there yet a 
while, I guess. Leastways, I’ll remember 
her at the throne of grace, every day.” 

The twins took heart again. They 
did not clearly understand Uncle 
Reuben’s phraseology; but his words 
and his looks gave them hope that the 
remembrance promised would keep the 
the baby from unfolding hidden wings, 
before her time; and would keep away 
the kindred angels who might other- 
wise try to coax her to Heaven, before 
she had fairly tried earth. They were 
comforted. 

She was a child of surprises. 

She never crept; but, when she was 
one year and one day old, she stood 
straight up on her plump feet, and 
laid her dainty hand on the old True- 
heart settle, and resolutely walked 
from one end of it to the other. 
According to ‘family tradition, her 
great grand-mother, Prudence True- 
heart, had done the same _ thing, 
at about thé same age, a_ hundred 
years before; but the intermediate 
generations had been contented to 
creep first, after the usual fashion of 
baby-kind. Sylvia was very sparing of 


‘ her words, until she was two years old, 


when she began to talk, chiefly in the 
interrogative form, until Patience and 
Faith begged their mother not to let 
Baby ask so many questions, it being 
truly humiliating to have to say ‘‘I 
don’t know,” so maay times to a mite 
of a tot like her. When she was three 
years old, Ruth Trueheart’s anxieties 
for her began, lest this ‘ child of light’ 
should wander into the darkness of the 
world; for she sang as naturally as the 
birds that she loved to feed; and, alas! 
she was particularly fond of ‘‘ vain and 
worldly” songs, such as, ‘‘ Shoo, fly, 
don’t bodder me,” and other like jingles, 
learned from the chore-boy. 
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Later, she pursed up her lips, and 
sounded forth a genuine whistle, to 
the horror, not only of her mother, but 
even of the twins, who had been duly 
admonished of the ‘‘ bad end” awaiting 
‘‘whistling girls and crowing hens.” 
The habit of making rhymes seemed 
somewhat less reprehensible. Mother 
Trueheart was constrained to acknowl- 
edge that very worthy Friends had 
made verses; and, after one or two at- 
tempts to induce Sylvia to talk wholly 
in prose for stated intervals, by offering 
her rewards, she allowed her to rhyme 
to her heart’s content. As for the 
twins, they thought their little sister a 
wonderful and most charming child, 
and watched the unfolding of her mind 
and character, with full faith that their 
home sheltered a veritable genius, of 
whom the world would yet be proud; 
but this idea made the mother shudder 
inwardly, lest the child’s heart should 
be filled with vanity. 

Sylvia was now nineteen years old, 
and a beautiful and tantalizing riddle 
to all the meeting. She seemed to put 
on fair colors and tints in her dress, as 
naturally as the flowers in her beloved 
garden. With her friends of other so- 
cieties she could not deem it a sin to 
use the pronoun ‘‘you”’ in the singular 
number, and she had gradually extended 
the custom to some of the youger 
Quakers. Yet she loved the plain lan- 
guage, and always used it in speaking 
to her mother and sisters. And she 
sincerely loved the Friends’ meeting. 
She had even been moved, at times, 
to break the silence by a few such 
words as moved the gray-robed saints 
around her to praise God that the heart 
of this maiden was verily illumined by 
the divine light. She was often ‘‘tend- 
erly treated with” by elderly members, 
who felt ‘‘a concern of mind” for the 
apparently — self-contradictory __ little 
Quaker; and she listened respectfully 
to all their exhortations, thanked them, 
and went serenely on her way. 

And now her way led through en- 
chanted grounds. She wondered, sit- 
ting in her attic-room, if the world held 
many girls as happy as herself. She 


had taken from her pocket the letters 
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brought by Mark’s messenger, and 
opened: one addressed in Mark’s hand- 
writing. It was very short; it had been 
written at the railroad station: 


‘‘A telegram calls me away on business. 
I have no time to go back to say to you 
what I meant to say to you this evening. 
But you must know it all, my darling! I 
send you a gift with the deepest love of 
my heart. I have chosen one that will 
help adorn you at the reunion, It isa 
self-gratification; you need no adornment. 
I hope to be back in time to hear you read 
your poem in the dear old seminary. 
Meanwhile, write often, and always be- 

lieve, whatever may happen, that I am 

Faithfully yours, 
MARK STRONG. 


Sylvia buried this letter in the depths 
of an old-fashioned writing desk. 

The second was the invitation to 
write the poem. This, with two other 
letters from family connections, she laid 
aside, to take down to her mother and 
sisters, heartily hoping that no one would 
ask, ‘‘ Was there anything more?” 

When, at last, she was ready to go 
down, she found the living-room empty. 
A second letter from Aunt Patience had 
summoned Ruth Trueheart and the 
twins to her home, a mile away. 

‘* They said you needn’t come, unless 
they sent for you,’ said the chore-boy. 
‘* They said you’d better go to work on 
your po’try right off, ’coss no knowing 
what might happen.” 

The vague suggestion of the last 
words brought a shadow of trouble 
and perplexity over Sylvia’s happy eyes. 
Aunt Patience had had ‘‘ill-turns,” at 
frequent intervals, ever since Sylvia 
could remember; but now it flashed 
across her mind, that the dear old face 
had, of late, seemed to grow steadily 
whiter and more heavenly. How strange 
it would seem, if it should vanish alto- 
gether. A pang shot through her heart at 
the thought. Aunt Patience was her 
mother’s elder sister, Laura’s mother, 
and very dear to all the family. 

Sylvia hesitated a moment, and then 
said: 

‘Well, Ted, I am going down to 
the Balm-of-Gilead tree. If they send 
for me, let me know at once. I shall be 
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back, at all events, in time to give thee 
thy dinner.” ‘‘ That’s all right,” an- 
swered the boy, good-naturedly. ‘‘I 
guess I shouldn’t starve, if I didn’t have 
no dinner, for once. I used to go with- 
out my dinner half the time.” 

‘*T hope such a life will never be 
thine again,”’ said the girl; and, taking 
a hat from a peg near the door, she 
went out. In amoment she was inthe 
shade of a grove behind the house. 
For a few minutes, she turned the 
leaves of her Classical Dictionary, try- 
ing to find some mythological story on 
which to base her poem; but she found 
none that just suited her mood; so she 
closed her book, and opened eyes, and 
ears, and heart, to the influences around 
and within her. 


REE, 


‘*T suppose that Mark will come to 
the reunion?” observed Faith, with the 
rising inflection. 

‘*T suppose so,” answered Sylvia, 
taking up a watering pot and going 
out into the garden, over which long 
shadows were falling. 

**T wouldn’t say anything to her 
about Mark,” said the mother. ‘I 
think the dear child is under deep con- 
cern of mind, and I believe that she 
will finally conquer the temptation into 
which she has been led. I found her 
Discipline open in her room yesterday 
at . 





Ruth Trueheart stepped to a stand 
in a corner of the living-room and took 
from it her own copy the ‘‘New England 
Discipline.” 

‘* Here it is,” she continued, turn- 
ing the leaves carefully, to the roznd 
page. ‘‘ There were tears on this para- 
graph, my precious little girl’s tears.” 

She read aloud: 


‘‘In contemplating the engagement of 
marriage, look principally to that which 
will help you on your heavenly journey. 
Pay filial regard to the judgment of your 
parents. Bear in mind the vast impor- 
tance in such a union, of an accordance 
in religious principles and practice. Ask 
counsel of God ; desiring above all tempo- 
ral considerations, that your union may be 
blessed of God.” - 
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Ruth Trueheart closed the book. 
Sylvia’s voice, singing softly, as she 
watered the flowers, came through the 
open window. 

‘* Mother,” broke out Faith, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ does thee really think it a sin 
to marry out of meeting ?”’ 

‘I think it a great risk,’’ answered 
her mother, her face turning very pale 
as she spoke, 

‘*But, mother,’ persisted Faith, 
‘‘thee knows there are true Christians 
in other societies. If thee had 
really 

She did not finish the sentence; the 
pallor of her mother’s face frightened 
her. 

‘Well, Mark is in the meeting,”’ she 
said; ‘‘he is a_ birthright member. 
Sylvia will, perhaps, win him back to 
his old ways of going to the meeting.”’ 

‘*We will trust God,” replied the 
mother, and went out of the room just 
as Sylvia came in from the garden. 
She was followed by her cousin Laura, 
who brought on her arm the new dress 
she had been making, according to 
agreement, for Sylvia. The two girls 
went up stairs, laughing and chatting 
in true girl fashion. 

‘““This is my poem,” said Laura, 
‘*and I have taken solid comfort in 
making it. Have you finished yours?” 

‘* Almost, all buta little copying. It 
was just splendid of you to make 
my dress. I wish I could do some- 
thing for you.” 

‘*You can, fairy princess. Just put 
this gown right on, and let me see if it 
is all right.” 

‘*'There!” she continued when Syl- 
via was duly enrobed, ‘‘you look just 
like an angel in a sunset cloud, that is, 
as near as I can imagine an angel, and 
I think I must be not far from right. 
Mark will agree with me, I know, 
There, Aunt Ruth must be satisfied 
with that.” 

A shadow had flitted over Sylvia’s 
merry face at the mention of Mark. 

A reaction had followed the intense 
happiness of that morning, more than 
two months ago, when she had received 
Mark’s gift. She could not forget the 





sadness of her mother’s smile when she 
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said: ‘‘ Thee will never forget him, I 
see.” 

Between the lines of her poem she 
heard, as she wrote, the sad, regretful 
voice. The dew on her flowers re- 
called the tears that often rose to her 
mother’s eyes; and the passage to 
which her Discipline fell open—by 
what she dare not call chance, yet 
shrank from calling providence— 
weighed heavily on her mind. 

All these things came back to her at 
Laura’s mention of Mark. She made 
haste to change the subject : 


‘‘How is Aunt Patience?” she 
asked. 

‘* Better, only——” 

‘*Only what ?” 

‘Don’t feel badly, little woman, 


mother is under one of her ‘ impres- 
sions,’and it is about you. She says 
that it is borne in upon her that 
trouble is coming to Sylvia. But it is 
only because she is not quite well yet, 
and she always thinks a great deal 
about you. I can’t believe that the 
Lord will let trouble come to you 
now.” 

‘*Aunt Patience has the gift of 
prophecy,” exclaimed Sylvia, with dis- 
may and awe in her tone. ‘‘I have 
noticed over and over that her impres- 
sions came true. O Laura! Iam not 
ready for trouble. Ido so like to be 
comfortable and happy. Iam not the 
least bit of a heroine.” 

‘“*Of course you like to be happy, 
who doesn’t? And, of course, you’re 
going tobe happy. Don’t you havea 
single blue. Mother’s prophecies will 
be all right as soon as she feels better 
and can get out into the fresh air. 
Now I must go; I promised mother I’d 
read to her this evening.” 

The two girls went down, and the 
new dress received the unspoken ad- 
miration of the twins. Ruth said: 

‘*Thee was very good to sew for 
Sylvia; I hope she will do as much for 
thee sometime.” 

‘*T liked to do it,’ replied Laura. 
‘*Tsn’t she just lovely in it ?” 

‘* All are lovely. who have a ‘meek 
and quiet spirit,’”’ replied her aunt, and 
Laura did not further press the ques- 
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tion. She bade her aunt and the twins 
farewell, and went out with Sylvia, who 
accompanied her to the gate. 

The sun was still half an hour high, 
and Sylvia went back to her room to 
take advantage of the daylight to 
finish the copying of her poem and to 
read it aloud, her only visible auditor 
being her pet cat, Othello, who purred 
unqualified approval, as the gentle 
voice read on. 

‘“There, Othello, now it is all done, 
and I know every word of it,” said she, 
as she laid the manuscript carefully 
into her desk. Othello sat on a little 
stand, his fore-paws firmly pressed 
upon Mark’s last letter. The sun stood 
just above the horizon, and Sylvia sat 
down by the west window and fell into 
a revery, and took no note of Othello’s 
movements, when he jumped from the 
table and hid himself under the eaves. 
The girl was looking at the seminary 
windows, lighted up by the brilliant 
sunset-colors; and she was thinking 
over her school-days, all associated 
with Mark. f 

The two had been friends from baby- 
hood. When Mark was five years old 
he had sat beside Ruth Trueheart, and 
Baby Sylvia had been placed in his 
lap. He had held her with wonder 
and delight shining in his brown eyes, 
and had asked Faith how to put her 
down, when at length he felt his tired 
little arms aching under the weight of 
the chubby cherub, and Mother True-. 
heart had made haste to* catch the 
baby and save a fall. Poor mother; 
she was trying to do the like now, but 
Mark no longer wished to give up the 
girl whom, ever since that far-off day, 
he had considered as in some way be- 
longing to him. 

On many a First-day the tedium of 
the silent meeting had been rendered 
less irksome to the restless boy by the 
sight of the bright face of Sylvia, who 
sat opposite him. ‘They had been to 
the district school and seminary to- 
gether. Mark had helped the little 


maiden ‘‘dosums,” and parse, and con- 
strue Dido's plaintive story; together 
they had botanized and tried chemical 
picnics, 


experiments and_ planned 
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a de He thad. both waked up to realize that life 


wor ! 
gS 
Whga"sepaxated they had always writ- 
tefi to. each. ther, without any thought 
of: romaneé, until lately. At last they 


could not always go on in the, old way, 
and it must soon be decided whether 
it should be one life or two for them, 

Since Mark’s sudden departure 
had written often to Sylvia urging a 
betrothal, but her letters, though 
frequent and friendly, gave him no cer- 
tain promise on the subject always 
deepest in his heart. She would wait 
till he came home, she said to herself; 
he must trust her until the way was 
clearer to her. He would surely come 
to the reunion, if it were possible, and 
he should see that she wore his gift. 
Certain lines of her poem had been 
written with especial thought of him, 
and she felt sure he would claim them. 

The time was now very near; for 
the morrow would be the long-looked- 
for day of the reunion. 

It was growing dark now in this 
room where the day was longest, and 
Sylvia turned from the window and 
called Othello to go down stairs with 
her; but crafty Othello did not deem 
it wise to answer every call; he winked 
a pair of emerald eyes, down under the 
eaves, but not a mew nor a purr spake he. 

‘*T guess he has gone,” said Sylvia; 
and naughty Othello winked again. 

‘«Sylvia,” called her mother’s voice, 
‘*here’s some one thee will be glad to 
see.“ 

Sylvia always remembered that 
evening as one remembers a beautiful 
and happy dream, such as is often fol- 
lowed by perplexity andsorrow. From 
the time when she finished her recita- 
tion to the rapturously purring Othello 
to the moment when she put her watch 
carefully between her feather bed and 
husk mattress, and closed her eyes for 
the night, the exultant little Quaker’s 
heart danced as never danced the daf- 
fodils. Was she not rightfully as 
happy over her finished poem as Brown- 
ing could ever have been over one of 
his? Let the heart of any youthful 
lyrist make answer. Then besides, 
she said to herself, over and over, that 
only a few hours, and those mostly of 


he 
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sleep, hovered between her and the 
sight of Mark’s face. 

Moreover, the guest of the evening 
had been a most welcome one, her 
mother’s only and twin brother, Paul 
Vance, who had lately returned from 
Europe, after an absence of ten years. 
Sylvia well remembered the day he 
went away with his beautiful wife and 
their little son Philip, one year older 
than Sylvia herself. 

They had come from their home in 
New Bedford for a farewell visit to 
Ruth Trueheart and family. Sylvia 
had wondered then over the strange 
likeness and unlikeness between the 
Madonna-like face of her mother and 
the merry, brilliant face of her uncle. 
Now as they stood together again, 
with gleams of silver in both heads, 
the same wonder came to her again. 
She heard that as children they had 
looked exactly alike. , How differently 
life must have dealt with them, to bring 
about the tantalizing unlikeness. She 
could not help wishing that her 
mother’s sad eyes, so like her brother’s 
in color, could have the happy look 
that shone from his. She felt sure 
that his beard concealed as mobile lips 
and as dimpled a chin as her mother 
owned; and his way of speaking had a 
delightfully homelike ring. His stories 
of lands that he had visited, and of 
people and of works of art that he had 
seen, woke in her a longing to see the 
great wonderful world. She remem- 
bered that Mark had often expressed 
the same longing. 

‘¢Perhaps,’’—she said, as she closed 
her eyes that night; and then she 
tried to turn her thoughts to such sub- 
jects as her mother had taught her 
were most fitting when giving herself 
up to sleep, ‘‘theimage of death.” 

A more beautiful day than the one 
that woke her nine hours later never 
rose over Stillbrook. It was a very 


bright face that smiled back at Sylvia, 
as she stood combing her hair, curling 
in obstinately un-Quakerlike ringlets, 
before her small, old-fashioned mirror. 
The twins, down stairs, smiled, too, as 
they heard her singing a stanza of a 
quaint, old-fashioned hymn: 
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‘«Oh, like the sun, may I fulfill 
The appointed duties of the day: 
With ready mind and active will, 
March on and keep my heavenly way.” 
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‘*We’ll excuse the poet of the day 
from housework this morning,” said 
her mother, as Sylvia appeared in the 
living room a few minutes later. 

‘*T don’t want to be excused, little 
Mother,” answered Sylvia, kissing her 
and putting on a large apron. ‘‘T'll 
make some muffins; I’m quite muffin 
hungry.” 

She was briskly stirring her batter, 
when a ring of the front door bell 
brought the housework to a sudden 
standstill. It was an unusual sound; 
for Stillbrook neighbors almost always 
came to the piazza door. 

‘*Thee had better go, Faith; 
looks tidiest,” said the mother. 

**T’ll go,” said Sylvia; ‘‘ Probably 
it’s one of the committee.” 

She soon came back with her tall 
cousin, Philip Vance, who insisted up- 
on going into the living room where 
his aunt was working. He accepted, 
with boyish eagerness, an invitation to 
breakfast, and urged Sylvia to go on 
with her work. He sat and watched 
her curiously, trying to imagine her 
‘¢making her debut” into fashionable 
society. 

‘*How delightful it is here! "’ he 
exclaimed, after looking around him- 
self with a pair of splendid brown 
eyes. ‘‘I’m so tired of hotels! This 
room looks exactly as it did before we 
went abroad. Say, Sylvia! didn’t we 
have fun, playing horse-cars with these 
chairs? and now,—Oh! I forgot! 
Mother sent you a bracelet; she wants 
you to wear it to-day, and to keep it to 
remember her by. She wanted me to 
tell you that she was very sorry she 
couldn’t be at the celebration, and she 
hopes you will come and read your 
poem to her, before we go back to 
New Bedford. She never leaves Avis, 
and of course she would not take her 
to a literary entertainment.” 

He had taken a little box from one 
of his pockets while talking; and, from 
the box, a bracelet of flexible gold. 
Coming forward, he dropped on one 


thee 


into the oven. 

‘One moment, please!” he said, as 
she closed the oven door; and he 
quickly clasped the bracelet on her 
arm. Just then the door opened, with- 
out warning knock, and Sylvia and 
Philip rose, with smiling and blushing 
faces, and stood for an instant side by 
side, gazing at the new comer. Then 
Sylvia came forward, saying in her cor- 
dial way: 

‘*Good morning, Thankful. 
want your milk, I suppose. Ted is 
just bringing it in. Mr. Vance, this is 
Miss Smith, one of our neighbors.” 

Thankful Smith’s face flushed with 
pleasure at the introduction, and she 
chatted incessantly with Philip, until 
the milk was strained and her pail 
filled, much to that youth’s amusement. 
When she could make no excuse for 
staying longer, she turned to go with 
evident reluctance, but with a happy 
giggle. Sylvia stood looking down the 
road as Thankful passed along. She 
swung her pail as she went out of the 
gate and giggled again, and went on 
humming ‘‘ The girl I left behind me.” 
Sylvia could hardly have explained why 
she felt indignant, but she did. 

As for Thankful, she turned’ into 
Vine street, and met, face to face, 
Mark Strong, who, grip in hand, was 
walking rapidly. Then did an evil 
spirit take possession of the  girl’s 
tongue. 

‘“Why, how d’ye do?” she began, 
shifting her pail to her left hand, and 
extending her right to shake hands 
with Mark, who had nearly passed her. 
‘‘T hope you don’t feel too grand to 
speak to common folks.” 

Mark unwillingly stopped and took 
the proffered hand. 

‘‘You’re an awful stranger,’ she 
continued, ‘‘I haven’t seen you for an 


You 


age. Didn’t hardly know you. You 
won’t hardly know Stillbrook folks 
neither, I guess. Seemsasif the 


world was turning up sides down or 
something, things come to pass so 
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sudden lately. The Baptis’ minister 
fell down dead last week, and Jim 
Jones has got the scarlet fever, and 
Sylvy’s got a beau, a reg’lar stunner, a 
furriner, I guess. He aint no country 
gawk, now I tell you. Great blazin’ 
eyes, an’ a mistache a comin’, an’ 
dressed to kill. You'll see him to the 
reunion; he’ll be sure to be there. I 
see him down to her house this mor- 
nin’. He give her a bracelet that was 
wuth fifty dollars, if “twas a cent. 
Well, there, I won’t keep yuh standin’ 
here. Goodbye; oh! say, come over 
an’ see us, fur pity’s sake. Marm’ll be 
awful glad to see yuh.” 

She hurried away, and Mark went 
on like one in a horrid dream. He 
crossed the little bridge over which he 
had walked to school with Sylvia hun- 
dreds of times. Just beyond he met a 
young stranger. Thankful’s description 
had been sufficiently accurate; Mark 
could not doubt who it was. On the 
lapel of his coat was a tiny bouquet, 
just such a one as Sylvia had often 
made for himself,—in some other life, 
it seemed to him. He walked slowly 
till Philip had passed out of sight; then 
turned into a road that led through 
some woods in the open country. 

Sylvia, from her open attic window, 
saw him turn the corner, and her heart 
sank with heavy forebodings. 

‘*Don’t stop to make thy bed this 
morning,’’ called Patience; ‘‘it’s time to 
dress for the reunion.” 

‘* All right,’’ answered Sylvia, won- 
dering how a cheerful voice could 
sound from one so utterly sad as she 
was now. She dressed quickly, and, 
lifting the feather bed, looked for her 
watch. It was gone! She took off bed 
and mattress; no watch was to be seen. 
What could it mean? A strange fear 
seized her. She trembled as she 
thought of Aunt Patience’s ‘‘impres- 
sion.” She remembered giving Ted 
permission to go to her room for a 
book. Could the boy have been temp- 
ted? She could hear him whistling, at 
his work; but there was no time to 
question him, nor did she feel strong 
enough to do it. She fastened some 
forget-me-nots to her waist and went 
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down stairs. No remark was made 
about the absence of the watch; but 
she saw a look of relief and thankfulness 
in her mother's eyes. 

It was well that Sylvia had commit- 
ted the poem to memory. She held 
her manuscript before almost unseeing 
eyes. Yet she recited every word in a 
clear voice; and there were smiles and 
tears on many faces before her. She 
saw but one face of them all—the face 
of Mark Strong; and on it was neither 
smile nor tear; it was like a dead face. 
Only once a flush passed over it, as 
Sylvia turned slightly so that the sun- 
light fell, for a moment, full on the 
forget-me-nots and on the bracelets; 
but he saw no gleam of the chain that 
he had given her. 

The music of the speaker’s voice 
ceased. Mark heard the applause of 
the audience, and saw Philip hand 
Sylvia a basket of flowers; then he 
turned and went away. By the time 
that Sylvia could escape from her con- 
gratulating friends, Mark was miles 
away from Stillbrook. 


NV 


“It beat all, what’s come over 
Sylvy; she aint the same gal at all 
sence the day she read the po’try down 
to the seminary. Wa’n’t that a splen- 
did piece, though! Good enough to 
print, I think. ‘’Tought to ’a’ ben 
printed in the Sé#l/brook Star. But 
you couldn’t get that sweet voice of 
hern into no print, nor her face, 
neither. She looked as pooty as a 
picter in that pink gownd. But it jest 
made some of them Quakers shiver. 
I see Friend Hall shut his eyes and 
kind of shudder all over. But ’taint 
no use. Gals has to dress pooty, same’s 
robins an’ jays do. As fur me, I 
allus feel like sayin’ of a little prayer 
when I see Sylvy; she reminds me of 
angels an’ all them pious things. Mebbe 
it’s wicked, but it’s so, true’s preachin’ 
—truer’n some preachin I’ve hearn in 
my day. There she goes now!” 


The little group in the shoemaker’s 
kitchen looked out of the window to 
see Sylvia Trueheart, clad in Quaker 

















gray, and looking sad and preoccupied, 
passing down the street, across the 
bridge, and, a few steps beyond, going 
through a small garden, and up the 
steps of a brown cottage. 

‘*T wonder she ain’t to the meeting,” 
said the shoemaker’s wife, as she tied 
Baby Zilpah’s shoe. ‘‘I thought she 
was as reg’lar as a clock to Fifthday 
meetin’, as they call it.”’ 

‘*She’s gone to Patience Steven’s; 
that’s jest as good, I guess,’’ answered 
Uncle Reuben. 

Meanwhile, Sylvia had _ entered 
Aunt Patience’s kitchen. ‘The floor, 
painted blue, with dabs of black, was a 
voiceless admonition to in-comers to 
look to their feet. Four chairs were 
placed with geometrical exactness, one 
at the middle of each side of the room. 
A fifth, an old-fashioned, high-backed 
rocker, was drawn up beside a table on 
which was a Bible, the Letters of 
George Fox, a pair of spectacles, a 
knitting-work, and a cheerfully purring 
cat. 

In the rocker sat Aunt Patience, her 
hands folded on her lap, her eyes 


closed, and the look of a rapt and ex-/ 


pectant saint on her face. Sylvia 
knew she was keeping silent meeting, 
while other friends were worshiping at 
the meeting-house. She quietly placed 
a chair for herself beside that of the 
aged woman, seated herself, clasped 
her hands, and joined in the silent 
worship. 

A few moments 
spoken words. 


passed without 
Then Patience Stevens 


opened her eyes and fixed them upon. 


the girl by her side. In a solemn, 
singing tone she began to speak: 
‘*The hand of the Lord is upon 
thee, child. It is He who has sent 
thee to hear His word at my mouth. 
Iknow not what sorrow is in your 
heart; butit is borne in upon me that 
the first joy of thy youth is over- 
clouded, and that thou hast come 
hither ‘ grieved in spirit.” Sorrow and 
temptation and new duties await thee. 
Listen, child! ‘Truly the Lord is in 
this place.’ Fear not where He is. 


Love only his will; ask for thine own 
If He has given 


true work and do it. 
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thee a gift, it is thy duty and 
thy blessedness to occupy that gift. 
Thy life, thy true life, depends upon 
thy faithfulness; and thou canst be 
faithful only when thou livest ‘as see- 
ing Him who is invisibie.’ For this 
thou wast born into the world, that, 
like thy Lord thou shouldst find thy 
life in doing the will of the Father. If ' 
thy will has been crossed it is because 
following it would have darkened for 
thee the light of life. The will of God 
is the only good that thou canst ever 
find.” 

There was silence again in the old 
kitchen until the long clock in the cor- 
ner struck twelve. Then Patience 
turned with a smile toward Sylvia and 
held out her hand. Tears glistened 
in the girl’s eyes, but there was a look 
of peace behind the tears. She took 
the faithful hand, said ‘‘ Farewell,” and 
left the cottage without another word. 
The world seemed to have put on a 
new glory and beauty. The rows of 
zinnias along the garden path lifted 
bright little crowns to cheer her; the 
pansies smiled at her with their queer, 
beautiful faces, and the marigolds shone 
like little suns. Outside, the dear old 
elms bent over her with glad, mysteri- 
ous whispers; and, over and over, she 
said to herself: ‘*‘ Ask for thy own true 
work and do it! I will! I will!” 

She had not gone far when she met her 
uncle. Hedid not recognize her before 
she had time to note a sad and preoc- 
cupied look on his face. It vanished 
at once when she bowed, and face and 
voice were as merry asa boy’s as he 
said: 

‘*Come round to the tavern, I want 
your aunt to have as much of your 
company as may be while she is here. 
I wish she could have a girl like you 
with her all the time.” 

As they drew near the ‘‘ Stillbrook 
Rest,” a child came running toward 
them, making rapid motions with her 
fingers. The child was laughing, but 
Sylvia noted the look of sorrow again, 
now mingled with one of great tender- 
ness, on her uncle’s face. 

‘IT suppose you know that Avis is 
deaf and dumb?” said he. 
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‘*No,”’ answered Sylvia; ‘‘she was 
out playing when I was here before, 
and Auntie did not mention it. Iam 
so sorry! But she and I will be famous 
friends; I know how to talk to her. I 
have several deaf and dumb friends.” 

Sylvia was warmly welcomed by her 
aunt. Avis stood by the side of her 
cousin, looking inquiringly into her 
beautiful face. 

‘*Can she understand the motion of 
the lips?” asked Sylvia. 

‘*Not very well,” said her mother 
with a sigh. ‘‘I have tried and tried 
to teach her; but I don't know how. 
Do vou know how to teach the deaf to 
articulate ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Sylvia. ‘‘ I learned 
from a teacher in a school for deaf 
mutes. I have succeeded in teaching 
one little boy so that he talks very 
well.” 

Mrs. Vance rose, pale with excite- 
ment, and came to Sylvia, who had 
taken Avis on her lap: 

‘*Sylvia Trueheart!’’ she exclaimed, 
**T believe the Lord sent youtome. You 
are just the one for whom I have been 
longing and praying. If you will 
travel with us four years and teach 
Avis, you shall be like a daughter to 
me; and we will pay you whatever you 
ask. Will you? Oh! do say yes.” 

The roses burst into sudden bloom 
on Sylvia’s pale cheeks. She could 
hardly speak for surprise and delight. 
She had been longing to go away from 
Stillbrook, and to rest from curious 
eyes. Couldit be that she had already 
found ‘‘her own true work ?” 

‘*Will you, Sylvia?” repeated Mrs. 
Vance, eagerly. 

‘*Of course she will,’’ said Uncle 
Paul. 

‘*T’'d like it above all things,” an- 
swered Sylvia, at length; ‘‘ but I don’t 
know how my mother and sisters will 
feel about it.”’ 

‘Oh! they must let you go!” ex- 
claimed the mother. ‘‘I can’t let 
Avis go to an institution; and I must 
have you.” 

‘* Well, I'll talk with them about it,” 
said Sylvia, laughing. 

That evening there was a council at 
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the Trueheart cottage. Ruth True- 
heart and her daughters, Aunt Patience, 
Uncle Paul and little Avis were present 
and took part in the deliberations. 

‘You see,”’ said Uncle Paul, ‘‘be- 
sides being an unspeakable good 
to Avis, it will be a great advantage to 
Sylvia; for she shall learn languages 
and art, and whatever else she wishes 
to study. I think we can make up to 
her for having missed college.” 

‘* We don’t want to be selfish,” said 
her mother, ‘‘but it will hardly seem 
like home without Sylvia.” 

‘*Most mothers have to give up their 
daughters in one way or another,” re- 
marked Uncle Paul. 

The color rushed to Ruth’s face.: 
Her thankfulness that she had not 
been asked to give Sylvia to Mark 
made it easier, surely, to think of part- 
ing from her a few years. 

‘*Sylvia, dost thou feel that thou 
wilt go at the Divine call, and not 
merely for worldly gain ?’’ asked Aunt 
Patience. 

‘*T do, Auntie, or I would not go.” 

‘*To loose the tongue of the dumb 
is surely to do one of the Lord’s own 
works,”’ said Faith. 

‘« That’s so,”’ assented Patience; ‘‘but 

oh! I’m afraid we'll be dumb ourselves 
if Sylvia goes; she’s been the life of 
the house ever since she was born. 
However, I won’t be the one to put an 
obstacle in her way, if she wishes to 
go.” 
Just then, Avis, looking at her 
father, began to form words quickly 
with her fingers. Sylvia, who under- 
stood her, laughed. 

‘‘What does she say?” asked Pa- 
tience. 

‘*She says,” answered Uncle Paul, 
‘*that she will take care of Cousin Sylvia, 
and that she herself will be a Friend, 
and have silent meetings with Sylvia. 
She has understood from her mother 
that you might not like to have her 
away with ‘ world’s people.’ ” 

‘We shall all pray that she be kept 
‘unspotted from the world,’ wherever 
she may be,” said the mother. 

‘« The golden rule seems to favor her 
going,” she continued, trying to smile. 
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‘‘If Avis were mine, and Sylvia thine, 
I should want Sylvia. Thee may go, 
child, it is the Lord’s leading.” 


Vi. 


‘*Bet yuh don’t know who’s a-goin’ 
to be married!” 

Joe Crisp, Uucle Reuben’s eldest 
son, stood leaning against the door of 
his father’s shop. He looked like 
another Uncle Reuben with the wrin- 
kles rubbed out, the hair darkened, 
and the color of the cheeks a little 
deepened. His cap was thrust back 
from his forehead, and his eyes were 
shining with the consciousness of an 
opportunity to astonish his father. 

‘*We don’t bet here, sonny,” said 
the old shoemaker, laying down one 
shoe and taking up another; ‘‘I don’t 
want no boy of mine growin’ up a bet- 
tin’ character. You wait a minute; I 
want to send these boots over to the 
doctor’s. Who is a-goin’ to be mar- 
ried ?”’ he asked, after waiting two full 
minutes, in hope that his wife would 


come in. For he deemed it the part 
of women to show interest in such 
matters. But time was passing, and 


Mrs. Crisp had not appeared. 

‘* Guess just once, pop.”’ 

‘*Oh, Thankful Smith.” 

‘* Thankful Smith!” repeated the 
boy, with more than a hint of contempt 
in his voice. ‘‘She’ll never be mar- 
ried. I'd pity the kid that was tied to 
her, if she did.” 

‘*Sho, Joe; Thankful aint the wust 
chice a man might make; but who is 
it?” 

‘* Guess jest once more.,’ 

‘¢ Well, Laury Stevens, mebbe.” 

‘*No; she won’t never get married, 
nuther. She knows too much.” 

‘* Well then, who is it ?” 

‘Aunt Ruth Trueheart.” 

‘There, Joie, don’t joke about such 
things.” 

‘*T aint a-jokin’. It’s so.’ 
@‘‘It’s one of the girls.” 
*‘*No, sir; it’s Aunt Ruth. I heard 
um tellin’ all about it down to the 

store. She’s a-goin’ to have an old 
chap that wanted her when she was 
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young. She wanted him too, but he 
wasn’t a Quaker, and he was some 
kind of a music-feller, and she thought 
it was wicked to have him, so she 
didn’t. The old feller’s waited for ~ 
her, and didn’t never marry nobody, 
only lived with his sister; an’ what 
did he do last week but come down to 
Stillbrook and pop the question to her 
again. And she was just home from 
yearly meetin.’ They had a_ great 
time down to yearly meetin’, an’ finally 
they said folks could marry out of 
meetin’ if they wanted to. So Aunt 
Ruth is all right, for she thinks the 
yearly meetin’ knows; so they’re goin’ 
to be married next month.” 

‘*T wantto know! ” exclaimed Uncle 
Reuben. ‘‘Well, I never! Here, 
take the shoes. Why, here’s the 
doctor now. How d’ye do, doctor?” 

‘‘Do_ splendidly,” answered the 
doctor heartily. ‘‘Shoes ready ? 
Those are first class.” 

‘*T done um ‘heartily as unto the 
Lord,’ as the Scripture tells us to,”’ an- 
swered the gratified shoemaker. ‘‘How’s 
your bizness ?” 

‘* Better than is good for the people; 
there’s a great deal of sickness just 
now. Mark Strong has come home to 
his mother completely run down. I 
shall try to induce him to go abroad 
for a while. I understand he has an 
Italian friend who is going home, and 
will be delighted to look out for 
him, and see him comfortably iocated 
when he gets there.” 

‘“‘How long’s Sylvy been gone?” 
asked Uncle Reuben, with only seem- 
ing irrelevancy, as his wife came in 
from market. 

‘*Most four years; it don’t seem 
hardly possible, though. But the way 
I know is by little Isr’el there. He 
was a baby when Sylvy went away; 
and see what a noble, great boy he is 
now!” 

Mrs. Crisp seized her youngest son, 
who had followed her in, and, witha 
mother’s skill, finding a cleanish place, 
she deftly deposited a kiss thereon. 

‘*She’ll be home in three or four 
months, I guess,’’ she went on. 

‘*T think you’re about right about 
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Mark, Doctor,” said Uncle Reuben, 
‘* better send him right on.” 

The doctor, who had settled in the 
place since Sylvia had left home, looked 
a little mystified, but simply said: 

‘*T shall do my best to have him go; 
he’s a fine fellow; we can’t spare him 
to the angels yet.” 

‘“*No;” said Uncle Reuben, after 
the doctor had shut the door; ‘‘ least- 
ways, not to but one angel,—an’ that, 
one that we’re pooty well acquainted 
with.” 

The first sharp, cold breezes had be- 
gun to blow over the Stillbrook hills, 
warning of the coming of winter, when 
Sylvia Trueheart reached her old home 
again. 

She had secretly dreaded meeting 
her mother’s husband; but one look at 
his strong, noble, patient face changed 
the dread to reverence and love. 

‘* Home is perfect now,” she said to 
herself; but her heart raised a ques- 
tion, which she tried in vain not to 
hear. 

Sitting in the dear old living-room, 
she told them all of her success with 
little Avis, who could now talk, and 
whose voice was now counted the sweet- 
est music in Uncle Vance’s home; of 
her own studies and of many wonder- 
ful and beautiful things she had en- 
joyed. 

Afterwards, in her own little room, 
she told her mothes, whose eyes now 
wore as happy a look as Uncle Philip’s, 
how hard she had tried to forget Mark 
save as an old friend and schoolmate, 
and to devote herself to her work. 

‘*Thee couldn’t, daughter; I knew 
thee couldn’t,” answered her mother, 
with cheeks as pink as June roses. 

‘‘No, mother, I couldn’t forget him; 
and he found me one day, after he had 
been several weeks only a short dis- 
tance from the hotel where we were. 
For more than three years he believed 
that I was engaged to Philip; and it 
was not till he saw Philip’s marriage in 
an Italian paper that he came to me. 
He wanted me to promise to be his 
wife; but I would give no promise 
without thy consent, mother.” 

‘*Follow the Light. It hath led 
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thee safely, my daughter,” said her 
mother, looking fondly into the wistful 
eyes of the girl, ‘‘I have made too 
many blunders to presume to dictate to 
thee. I have learned that the Lord 
has much iniquity to pardon in what 
we have counted as our holy things.”’ 

‘Thank thee, mother dear,” said 
Sylvia; and the two sat silent for a 
little space. 

‘*When will Mark come home?” 
asked Ruth at length. 

‘“In the spring, he hopes. His phy- 
sician would not consent to his coming 
sooner.” 

‘Well, he shall be welcome.” 

‘‘Mother, has thee ever found my 
watch ?”’ asked Sylvia. 

‘*No, dear, not a trace of it. Thy 
room, thee sees, is just as thee left it. 
No one has done any work here, but 
myself; and I have always put every- 
thing back that I have moved when I 
swept or dusted. Next week we will 
have it thoroughly cleaned.” 

And so it came to pass, not many 
days after that Ted carried the husk 
mattress out to a grassy place behind 
the cottage, and emptied said mat- 
tress there, Sylvia herself and Othello 
being witnesses. As the husks fell in 
an increasing pile, and the September 
breeze played with them, Othello’s 
sharp eyes watched with much excite- 
ment. At length he gave a spring 
and struck with his paw something 
bright. Ted seized it; it was the long- 
lost watch. 

In an instant the mystery cleared it- 
self in Sylvia’s mind. She remembered 
how active that same black paw had 
been in days past; how often she had 
gently pushed it from her moving pen; 
how Othello had liked to burrow under 
pillows, and that he had failed to re- 
spond that evening before the reunion, 
when she had called him to go down 
stairs. 

‘* Thou little rascal,’ she exclaimed. 
**So it was thee!” 

Othello purred contentedly, seemi 
to take her words as praise. Ted, w 


had never been allowed to know that 
he rested under suspicion, and who 
had been wholly unconscious of the 














careful watch that had been kept over 
him, rejoiced almost as much as Sylvia 
over the finding of the lost treasure. 

The winter passed happily in the 
cottage. Spring brought Mark back 
with health renewed and hope alive for 
the years to come. 

In April, at the Stillbrook monthly 
meeting, the announcement was made 
that ‘‘with Divine permission and 
Friends’ approbation, Mark Strong and 
Sylvia Trueheart intended marriage 
with each other.” 

John Jones and Samuel Estes from 
the men’s meeting and Patience 
Stevens and Rachel Bennett from the 
women’s meeting, were appointed ‘‘to 
make the necessary inquiries respect- 
ing the clearness to proceed in mar- 
riage.” 

This ‘‘clearness”’ having been es- 
tablished, and all other Friendly prepa- 
rations having been duly observed and 
made, an unusually large assembly was 
gathered at the June monthly meeting, 
including many brightly dressed world- 
lings, who gazed with much interest at 
Mark Strong, and his Quaker bride, 
the latter dressed in silver gray silk, 
as they walked up the aisle to the 
‘*elders’ seats.” A long and solemn 
silence followed.” At length Mark and 
Sylvia rose in the presence of the con- 
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gregation, and Mark pronounced his 
marriage vows: 

“In the presence of the Lord, and 
before this assembly, I take thee, 
Sylvia Trueheart, to be my wife; prom- 
ising, with Divine assistance, to be 
unto thee a loving and faithful husband 
until death shall separate us.”’ 

And Sylvia, her eyes fixed on Mark’s 
face, responded in a clear voice, that 
reached every corner of the old meet- 
ing-house, and brought happy tears to 
many eyes: 

‘‘In the presence of the Lord, and 
before this assembly, I take thee, Mark 
Strong, to be my husband, promising, 
with Divine assistance, to be a faithful 
and loving wife, until death shall sep- 
arate us.” 

‘Tt beats all,” said Uncle Reuben 
Crisp, in his favorite phraseology, ‘‘ how 
complete those Quakers marry them- 
selves, without no help from a parson. 
Well, I’m glad for Mark, an’ I hope 
Sylvy won’t have no cause to repent. 
She’s a good gal, an’ she’s kep’ right on 
in the way of dooty, an’ the Lord hez 
kep’ his promise an’ led her all the way, 
an’ giv’ her the desire of her heart. 
I’m goin’ to sign that there certificate, 
just fur the pleasure of seein’ her name 
writ Sylvy Trueheart Strong.” 

Elizabeth Converse. 
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HERE was a large crowd on the 
steamer, unusually large for the 
time of year that Mr. Robert 

Berrien chose for his trip to Europe. 
He disliked crowds, and it was for that 
reason that he had fallen into the habit 
of making his annual journey across 
the Atlantic in the pursuit of his busi- 
ness interests, in the Autumn. Hence 


the presence of an extra heavy number 
of passengers on this particular trip 
eg much to his distaste. 

e was of a queer sort; a com- 
panionable man, who liked humanity 
in the abstract, drawing from it a good 
‘deal of enjoyment as well as material 


for his work, but there were times 
when he preferred total solitude to 
company, even of that sort that haunts 
trans-oceanic steamers, that can be 
cultivated or let alone, just as one may 
please. None of Mr. Berrien’s friends 
had ever been able to obtain from him 
any explanation of this rather contra- 
dictory trait, and hence it must be left 
to inference, and set down as a reason- 
able theory, that he did not like a so- 
ciety which, if it be cultivated at all, is 
an inevitability for the entire trip, not 
to be snubbed or shaken off without 
much personal discomfort. 

Mr. Berrien did not like discomfort 
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of any sort. He always chose the 
shady places in summer, and the warm 
corners in winter. He liked the seat 
near the door at table, and when he 
went to the theatre, which was often, 
as that was altogether in his line, he 
was careful to select a seat in the ex- 
act middle of a row, so as not to be 
disturbed by late comers, or by men 
who went out between acts. Thus, 
when he purchased his yearly steamer 
ticket, he took particular pains to find 
a vessel that promised plenty of space, 
for, above all things, he did not like to 
touch elbows when elbow-room was at 
a premium. 

The rush to this steamer had come 
after he had secured his passage, and 
he knew nothing of it until he went on 
board on sailing day, and then he was 
near tolosing histemper. It provoked 
him to an unusual degreee, and he was 
in a bad humor for the first three days 
of the voyage. It did not help matters 
in the least when the explanation 
reached his ears that the folks on board 
were mostly delegates to a religious 
convention of some sort on the other 
side, for that, according to his notion, 
meant a dull monotony of characteris- 
tics, an unbroken expanse of fanatic 
humanity, as he expressed it, that 
would neither furnish material nor af- 
ford amusement. But at the end of 
the third day his fit of ill-temper had 
worked itself off, and after that his in- 
herent good-nature, aided by certain 
extraneous circumstances that form 
the sole motive and apology for this 
narration, reasserted itself, and he 
smiled again. 

It should be explained at this point 
that Mr. Berrien wrote plays for a liv- 
ing. He wrote farces aud comedies, 
mostly, for he found there was more of 
a market for plays that made folks 
laugh than for any others. He had pro- 
duced a good many plays during his 
career, but they had not all been per- 
formed, and he was gradually accumu- 
lating a stock of material which, he re- 
assuringly told himself in his despon- 
dent moments, would form a comfort- 
able nest-egg should he ever become a 
drug on the market. Just what he pro- 
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_ times he borrowed 


posed to do with this stock he never at- 
tempted to explain to himself, but he 
had a vague notion that he could dis- 
pose of it to a lower grade of managers 
than those with whom he now dealt, 
and thus turn it into funds. 

This was his annual trip to Europe 
in search of material, which he usually 
found in the theatres of London, Paris, 
and Berlin. Sometimes he adapted 
successful performances to suit the 
tastes of American eyes and ears, some- 
ideas that struck 
him as being the reasons for popular 
favor, again he combined two or three 
plays into one, but more often he sim- 
ply put together a lot of characters he 
had encountered in real life, utilizing 
some standard plot of his own as a pre- 
text for exhibiting them. 

Berrien’s native cleverness, coupled 
with a keen sense of what the average 
man wants to see and hear on the 
stage, enabled him to turn out a num- 
ber of most acceptable plays, and he 
had achieved quite a reputation at 
home, which was beginning to be whis- 
pered abroad. He was _ therefore 
reasonably well provided with the 
means of life and ease, and the day 
seemed afar off when he should have to 
turn his old stock into money at re- 
duced rates. 

Meanwhile the steamer has gone on 
in its course, carrying Mr. Berrien and 
his unwelcome companions well out on 
their way across. Three days passed, 
and Berrien at last reached that state 
of mind in which a prisoner sees the 
folly of rebellion, and accepts his fate 
with resignatiou. It must not be taken 
by this use of the word that Berrien 
saw his Fate—in that odd significance 
that the term has come to have—on 
board, for by this time he had had so 
many genuine love affairs, or rather in- 
cidents that had passed for such, that he 
no longer considered such matters with 
serious apprehensions of results. He 
had simply begun to realize that, hid- 
den away among the religious dele- 
gates, and behind them, there msi 
possibly be some material on board. 
One could never tell. It was like 
aluminum, present in every bank of 























common clay,.or it was like gold, found 
only in widely separated spots. It was 
altogether an uncertain quantity, and 
it was due to Berrien’s bad humor that 
he had not thought of this earlierin the 
voyage. 

When he did think of it, however, 
he was forced to smile as he recalled a 
certain trip he had taken some years 
before—the first time he had crossed 
the ocean—when he found what he 
considered a first-class character for 
reproduction on the stage, but before 
he had concluded his microscropical 
examination of it—it would perhaps be 
more polite to use the proper pronoun, 
of her—then, he had proposed and had 
been rejected. But that was in the 
days before Berrien had given over 
serious love-making, and since then he 
had been mortally shy of wooing on 
board steamers. There was altogether 
too much uncertainty about it. The 
young women seemed to give them- 
selves up to romance too utterly for 
safe approaches, and a man's best pol- 
icy, he told himself, was to let them 
entirely alone. 

Yet he was provokingly startled by 
a face he encountered on deck one 
morning, and he let himself watch it 
for some time. It was young, and yet 
it was not so young. It had all the 
softness of youth, and all the lines of 
wisdom and experience. It might have 
been the face of a young widow, or a 
school-teacher who had not yet lost 
the bloom of her girlhood. It was 
thoughtful, and yet it sparkled with 
fun. It could face the entire deck, 
and yet blush occasionally, and alto- 
gether it presented such remarkable 
contrasts that Mr. Berrien’s attention 
was irresistibly attracted. That the 
owner was not a widow, or at least that 
she had not been recently bereaved, 
was attested by the coloring of her cos- 
tume, which was never loud, but al- 
ways tastefully delicate. At times she 
walked with an elderly woman, who ap- 
peared to be somewhat feeble. There 
was no resemblance between them, 
and the elder woman might be either 
an aunt or a chance chaperone. There 
was notelling. Infact, there was no 
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telling about anyone on board, for 
there was such a crowd that one could 
not apply the rules of analysis in the 
least. 

Berrien tried to resolve the problem 
into a logical statement that night in 
his bunk, but in the morning it re- 
mained a problem, and he determined 
to prosecute his profession and push 
his search for material by obtaining 
some information about the young 
woman. He was rather surprised to 
see her on deck as he walked out, and 


‘he began to study for a way to make 


her acquaintance. It was not long be- 
fore such a chance presented itself, and, 
old traveller that he was, he accepted 
it as though it were the most natural 
and casual thing in the world. Indeed, 
it was natural for a gentleman to res- 
cue the handkerchief of a young woman 
sitting alone on the heaving deck of a 
steamer that is ramming its nose in a 
gale. It was rather difficult to get to 
the bit of white cloth, that had blown 
well up the deck, without losing 
balance, but it was finally secured and 
returned to the owner, with a word of 
comment on the storm, that afforded a 
perfectly proper opportunity for fur- 
ther remarks upon the prospect of the 
weather, and the giving of a bit of in- 
formation about the slower progress 
of the steamer that Berrien had 
gleaned at the table that morning. 
There was nothing unnatural or un- 
gentlemanly or unladylike in the mat- 
ter. There were no qualms of con- 
science on the part of either. It was 
an every-day happening, on board a 
steamer, and neither Berrien nor the 
young woman felt at all guilty when, 
an hour later, the storm having in- 
creased so that sitting on the deck was 
uncomfortable, they descended to the 
main saloon and there continued their 
conversation, talking like old friends. 

Berrien was used to this sort of thing. 
The girl liked the novelty of it. They 


discovered that they had mutual friends, 
they had congenial tastes, and as yet 
they had found nothing in each other 
to which they could in the least object. 
Everything was perfectly pleasant, and 
by the time for the second meal of the 
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day, they acted and almost felt as if 
they had know each other for a long 
time, longer indeed than one short 
morning. 

In the afternoon they ventured 
on deck again, and were treated to a 
magnificent display of hydraulics. The 
storm had increased until the steamer 
had been obliged to go out of her 
course a few points in order to make 
any sort of headway. She was going 
at about half her rate, and the prospect 
of reaching port on time was quite an- 
nihilated. This was realized by no 
one on board with more real pleasure 
than Berrien and his new-found friend. 
They mentioned it to each other in a 
half suggestive way that made her blush, 
while he smiled and bit his lips. They 
had exchanged cards and he had 
learned her name, Ellen Spaulding. It 
sounded familiar to him, but he could 
not locate it. She had heard of him in 
a vague way that he did not try to 
aid. 

She was taking her aunt—so it was 
her aunt, after all, and he felt easier 
about her—over to try the effect of the 
German Springs on her very much 
shattered constitution. She was well 
enough herself, but she was going to 
turn her trip into profit by taking a 
course of something or other at one of 
the Universities. No, indeed, she had 
never taught school. What had given 
that impression? 

There is less mystery, generally 
speaking, about a man’s traveling, than 
about a woman. Hence there was less 
questioning, and correspondingly less 
answering, in regard to Berrien’s busi- 
ness and errand. A man can go and 
come unchallenged, for that is what he 
lives for, but when a woman, particular- 
ly a young one, leaves the hearthstone 
and crosses* the ocean, she becomes 
legitimate prey tothe curiosity of others, 
and she does not seem to resent it. It 
is one of the penalties of her sex. 

The Aunt did not appear all day, but 
Ellen went to see her often enough to 
show a deep interest in her condition. 
She spent the entire evening with her, 
in their box of a room, and thus did 
penance for her desertion in the hours 
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of light. She told her all about her 
new friend, but not with the air of a 
confession, for there were such relations 
between them that the younger woman 
had the utmost freedom, and the Aunt 
the greatest confidence. And neither 
was misused. It was adelightful com- 
bination, so Ellen told .Berrien the 
next day. 

In the morning the storm was worse 
than ever and the ship was going very 
slowly. There was a rumor abroad 
that something had happened to one 
of the engines, but no one knew any- 
thing authoritatively. Berrien finally 
investigated the report—he seldom 
cared enough about such things to 
trouble himself—and found that there 
was a hot bearing on the port shaft, and 
that there was no prospect of cooling 
it permanently until land was reached. 
There was no danger so long as the 
starboard’ engine held out, so the ship’s 
head could be held to the wind, and no 
one seemed to fear the consequences, 
beyond a delay of two or possibly three 
days. 

The young man was concerned after- 
wards to find that he had heard this 
announcement with a certain amount 
of pleasure, and he was still more 
troubled when he saw the young wo- 
man’s face light up in welcome of the 
news when he told her. He presented 
a queer aspect of both joy and pain. 
He was having a jolly time, talking to 
one of the brightest women he had ever 
met, but he feared the results of any 
prolongation of the trip, which would 
have been over in two more days -if 
nothing had happened. He did not 
state the possibilities to himself with 
any degree of definiteness, but he was 
conscious of an uncomfortable sensa- 
tion within him that lasted at least an 
hour after his trip to the engine room. 

What worried Berrien more than any- 
thing else was the fact that his study 
of the character of Ellen Spaulding had 
come to anabruptend. He had thought 
that he knew her perfectly, and yet he 
was not wholly satisfied. There was a 


-feeling that beyond the information she 
had let him glean of her character, and 
mind, and mode of life, and methods of 
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thought, she had hid from him a great 
store of intelligence. He was not at 
all sure of it. He did not know whether 
this included her experiences, or inten- 
tions, or impressions, or what not, but 
at any rate he felt baffled. His analysis 
was blocked, and he had no agent at 
hand to pursue his investigation. He 
did not realize then, as he did later on, 
that the fault lay in his change of atti- 
tude, and that he could no longer hope 
to study her scientifically, as he had 
started out to do. 

To his credit, however, it must be 
said that there were no demonstrations 
on his part. He possessed a good deal 
of what is known as chivalric honor, or 
at least what used to pass for such in 
former days, and he felt keenly the in- 
justice of making any _ sentimental 
speeches or suggestive remarks for the 
sole purpose of catching her off her 
guard. He was sadly worried, too, 
over her attitude towards him. From 
the beginning it had been inspired by 
the greatest apparent cordiality and 
friendship. She had seemed to recog- 
nize in him a congenial spirit, and had 
given herself totally over to a compan- 
ionship withit. There were hints now 
and then, in her words, of sentiment, 
but they were always quickly followed 
by moments of sober common-places, 
and she had appeared to strive to re- 
tain possession of her principles of pro- 
priety. She was more of a puzzle to 
him than he cared to admit, and with 
it allshe had so deftly handled their 
conversations that he had done most of 


the talking. He did not realize until 


after they had left the steamer that she 
had been drawing him out quite as fully 
as he had probed her. 

The Aunt had returned to the view 
of the little world on board on the third 
day of the storm, and smiled to find 
Mr. Berrien such a presentable individ- 
ual. She afterwards went so far as to 
commend Ellen for her accurate des- 
cription of him, and that was.a good 
deal for Mrs. Wheeler to do on any oc- 
casion, 

The ship was at last making her way 
into port, and there were preparations 
for landing on every hand. Berrien 


travelled so lightly, having reduced the 
matter of baggage to an exact science, 
that he was among the first to show 
himself on deck on the morning of the 
glorious Autumn day, on which it was 
expected the ship would reach the 
French port for which she was bound. 
He had little idea of making any set 
speeches to either Miss Spaulding or 
her aunt, but he was determined to say 
good-bye in as pleasantly unconscious a 
style as his rather perturbed spirit 
would let him. 

The ladies reached the deck at about 
eleven o'clock, and greeted him in a 
manner that spoke of a genuine regret 
at their coming separation. - The elder 
lady soon remembered a trifle that she 
had left undone in her state-room, and 
withdrew, so that the young people 
were left together. Berrien then made 
a remark that he had promised himself 
he would: make: 

‘*T wishI could tell you, so that you 
would believe me, how much more en- 
joyable this trip has been to me than 
any other I have ever taken.” 

‘*Why can't you?” she asked smil- 
ing at the oddity of his expression. 

‘*T don’t know.” He was trembling 
just a trifle. ‘‘It may be because the 
trip has been so totally novel, or it may 
be because I am seldom believed. I 
have an unfortunate reputation at home 
for innocent fibbing.” 

‘*That is too bad. You are to be 
pitied for being so handicapped. Why 
don’t you form a new set of acquaint- 
ances and reform, and thus start on a 
new career and build up a new reputa- 
tion?” She looked across the water 
at the first hazy line of land. 

‘*T doubt if the sacrifice of all my 
present friends would compensate for 
the acquisition. It would be difficult 
for me to find another lot of friends as 
valtiable and enjoyable as my present 
ones unless you and your Aunt would 
consenttoactasanucleus. It isa hard 
thing to make friends enough to keep 
one in good spirits through life unless 
one begins in childhood. I might 
manage, however, if I could find a few 
like you. In such a case quality might 


more than balance quantity.” 
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She blushed a trifle and called his 
attention to the line on the edge of the 
water. 

‘If it were not wholly irregular I 
would almost ask that as a favor,” he 
went on, in a moment. 

‘¢ What is that?” she asked, as if she 
had forgotten his former words. 

‘Why, that you should help me in 
my friend-hunt by assuring me a sort 
of reserve capital.”” He was annoyed 
by her apparent inattention. 

‘*We should have to be introduced 
before I could consent to that.” She 
was prompt in her reply, and her words 
were firmly spoken. 

He drew a breath of disappointment 
and surprise. ‘Are you, then, sucha 
stickler for the idiocies of conventional 
society? I imagined that we had man- 
aged to avoid the necessity of the ser- 
vices of a third party. I confess I am 
disappointed.” 

‘*T am sorry, Mr. Berrien,” she said, 
facing him, ‘‘but on this side of the 
Atlantic, as well as on the other side, 
I must remain a ‘‘stickler,”” as you so 
unkindly called me. In midocean there 
is no need for ‘‘stickling.” But I do 
not like the word. I do not want to be 
formal, but our acquaintance has been 
altogether irregular, and I do not see 
how I can consent to keeping it up on 
its present footing. Let us drop the 
subject, especially as here comes Aunt 
Wheeler, who will talk for an hour 
about it. She is a ‘stickler,’ too. 

He was raging within, but compla- 
cent without. He smiled to Mrs. 
Wheeler, and as the steamer glided 
past the shores of the coast, now ap- 
proaching closer, he pointed out various 
places of interest and seemed to forget 
the episode. Yet Miss Spaulding’s 
manner was so totally different from 
that which she had adopted almost 
from the beginning that he was not 
only annoyed but confused. 

A couple of hours later the adieus 
were said and he parted from them. It 
was quite commonplace, their parting, 
almost casual, and he went on his way 
with the air of a man who has just 
passed an acquaintance on the street 
and exchanged the greetings of the 


day. He burst into his program of 
work with quite an unusual vigor, and 
returned to America three months later 
with five new plays in mind. 

It was perhaps a year after his land- 
ing in France that had left such a disa- 
greeable impression on his memory 
that he was traveling between New 
York and Boston on a day train. The 
train-boy, having beguiled the passen- 


_ gers with newspapers, fruits and can- 


dies, was going through on his third 
trip, laden with an armful of those 
half-worti paper covered books that 
constitute an apparently imperishable 
stock. With a soft thud a sample 
copy fell on the cushion of the chair 
next to Berrien, and he mechanically 
picked it up without glancing at its 
title-page or cover, and read at random 
in the middle. It was a novel, one of 
that sort that he liked, he said, for its 
utter inanity, and he kept on reading 
merely because he was interested in 
nothing else just then. He had read 
two or three pages perhaps, when he 
came across a line that had an odd 
ring of familiarity. He read it again 
and again, and then putting his fore- 
finger between the leaves to mark the 
place, he stopped to think where he 
had heard something like it before. 
It was useless, for his mind was an 
utter blank in that direction. Open- 
ing the book again he read ona few 
more lines in search of a corroborative 
context. He found it before he had 
gone far: 

The girl gazed away off across the 
calm sea—so ran this part of the narra- 
tive —and her eyes rested vaguely on 
the dim line of the horizon, marked by 
the first signs of land. She replied 
slowly and with an internal pang, as of 
self-sacrifice : ‘‘ Why should I help you 
in this? Are there not enough others in 
the world to call upon for aid whom you 
might meet in the regulation manner ?” 

‘*No, I doubt if the sacrifice of all my 
present friends could be compensated for 
except by the acquisition of other friends, 
all like you. It would be hard in any 
event, but it might be made easier if you 
would serve as a neucleus.”’ 

She felt that she was’ blushing when 
she replied : ‘‘I might consent to act in 
that capacity, as a sort of reserve capital, 
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if our meeting had been more con- 
ventional——_” 

He gave a hasty sweep over the page 
with hot eyes that caught but half 
a dozen words, among them ‘‘stick- 
ler’ and ‘‘mid-ocean” and ‘‘ other 
side,’ and others that he remembered 
with a sting of resentment. Then he 
snapped the book shut and looked at 
its cover. There was no mistake—she 
had utilized him. Her novel was en- 
titled, ‘‘ Between the Shores,” and she 
had written it under her own name, 
Ellen Spaulding, and now he knew 
why he had felt as if it were familiar 
tohim. She had been writing for 
about five years. 

When he had recovered from his 
first shock of wrath and .chagrin he 
read the entire book through care- 
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fully, and he found that he had not 
only been used as a model, but that he 
had been made to serve as a hero, who 
had afterwards sought and regularly 
met the heroine—in whoin he could 
not but detect some familiar traces— 
and that they had married and were 
living happily when the final page was 
reached. 

The brakeman was shouting out the 
names of Boston’s suburban towns 
when he closed the book, and as he 
discharged his financial: obligations to 
the porter he mentally forgave her for 
her enterprise, and on alighting from 
the train he directed his steps toward 
the publishing house whose imprint 
was on the title page of her very in- 
teresting novel. 

G. A. Lyon. 


See Heed 


TWO SIDES. 


HY is it the things we have are never just what we'd choose? 
Why is it the offered gift is always the one we refuse? 
Why is it the lives we live, are so filled with gloom and hate? 
And nothing is just as it should be, no matter how long we wait. 


Why is it the things we have, grow dear because they are ours? 
Why is it the lives we live have more of sunshine than showers? 

The things that we all can have are the things we could not spare, 
Tho’ life is never complete till the seal of death is there. 


Maude Meredith. 


IN A COPY OF KEATS. 


. oor carol in a rustic dale, 
A gush of music—a glimpse of queer retreats; 
A chaste young goddess and a lover pale, 
Lapped in Arcadian bliss—this, this is Keats. 


William Sidney Hillyer. 








THE WRAITH OF ORKNEY. 


WAS tired of boarding and of its 
daily routine of boarding-house 
cooking and free fellowship. I 
knew, or imagined I did each day, just 
what to-morrow’s bill of fare would be, 
and had learned long since, that no 
woman’s room was her castle in Madam 
Kittelle’s home for select boarders. 
Anyhow, my heart was bent upon a 
change. I had been brought up in 
the country, and longed to break the 
fetters of my city imprisonment, and 
like most young married women, I had 
fairy ideas of housekeeping, and of 
wedded bliss in a nest of my own. 
My busy brain was at work one 
morning as I scanned the Daily Star. 
Why, here was just the thing I wanted: 


R RENT—ORKNEY HALL. NINE MILES FROM 
Richmond; fine old mansion; shady lawns, fruit, etc. 


I looked no further. 
to see Orkney Hall. 

But how? I knew Charlie's aver- 
sion to the country, and a man’s 
proneness to throw a damper on first 
suggestions. 

Helen, my niece—piquant, lovely, 
and fertile of resource—was with me 
for a few days. She suggested that 
‘Uncle Charlie’ should take us driv- 
ing. We would go out by the old 
army road that led toward this rural 
paradise, and trust to luck for the 
rest. is 

It was a March morning, keen and 
cool. Every breath was living elixir. 
Charlie got us a fine team and we 
bowled along the turnpike toward the 
historic Chickahominy. 

Ten miles away, as the agent had 
directed, we neared our destination; 
and a turn in the road brought us toa 
pair of double-arched gates, that 
looked through to a long cedar lane. 
Sure enough, close by the entrance 
was a sign-board. 

‘“*Oh! auntie,” said Nellie, ‘‘ here 
is a place for rent. Let’s drive in. I 
had ever a penchant for viewing other 
people’s premises.” 


I was resolved 
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I looked at Charlie. 

‘*It seems a fine old estate,’’ he as- 
sented, as he threw me the lines, and 
jumped down to open the rusted latch. 

The driveway ended in a half circle, 
and we drew up to a Jong low house of 
red brick, with an old-fashioned hip- 
roof, and five dormer Windows blink- 
ing in the morning sun. 

I followed Nell up the grey stone 
steps. 

‘‘What if a ghost should appear, 
Auntie,” she laughingly whispered, 
‘*now that.you are here ?” 

Charlie clanged the brass knocker. 
As the sound died away we heard a 
pair of shuffling feet, and the door 
was opened by an old _ colored 
man with knotty hair and_ beard, 
white as the locks of Rip Van Win- 
kle. 

** You are looking after this property, 
uncle ?”’ questioned my husband. 

‘*Yes, sah. I is,” said the old man, 
promptly. ‘‘Jes’ walk right in.” 

‘* And what is your name ?” Charlie 
asked, as we entered the wide wains- 
coted hall. 

‘- George, 
ton ” 

‘Ah, yes,” smiled Charlie, ‘‘ well, 
Mr. Washington, the ladies would like 
to look over the house, and a little light 
and air will do you good.” 

We ‘‘did” the main building, and 
going up a spiral stairway in an adja- 
cent wing, found ourselves in a large 
apartment above. 

This seemed to have been the guest 
chamber, and was partially furnished. 
In one corner stood a tester bedstead, 
denuded now of curtains or valance, 
but with its feather bed and bolster 
covered over with a dimity spread. 
Some chairs, a table black with the 
polish of age, and an easy chair before 
an antique, brass-ringed desk, were 
suggestive of presence—of whose we 
could not conjecture. 

“This is a fine sleeping 


sah; George Washing- 


room, 
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George,’’ remarked Charlie, 
gazed about us. 

‘Yes, sah,” said uncle George, ‘‘ dat 
is ef you kin sleep, an’ keep de kivver- 
in’ on you! But sense the major went 
from ’bout here dat’s hard to do.” 

‘*Went!” I asked. ‘‘ Where?” 

‘Went to glory, M’am. Leastways 
dare’s where he started. But he were 
too fund o’ de fox-chase and de ‘lection 
barbecues an’ sich! So his sperrit am 
berry restless.” —- 

. Here Nellie laughed, and Charlie said 
he guessed ‘‘we’d be going before the 
Major’s ‘ sperrit ' overtook us.”’ 

We bade the uncle goodbye with a 
bonus; perfectly charmed with ‘‘ Ork- 
ney Hall,” and in no wise dismayed by 
its ‘‘ ghost.” 

After that the way was clear. Charlie 
forgave us our house-hunting ruse, and 
became enthused over the delights of 
country life, and before the snowdrops 
peeped above the ground, we were set- 
tled in our new home. 

The spacious dining room at Orkney 
Hall had never looked cheerier or more 
home-like in the heydey of its aristoc- 
racy, than on one April morning, when 
Charlie kissed me goodbye for the day, 
and I watched him disappear through 
the laurel copse to catch the 8.30 
train. ; 

Aunt Hannah, Uncle George’s wife, 
busied herself among the breakfast 
things, moving softly in and out until I 
heard a little clash. ‘‘De lawd, Mis’ 
Nan’!” she said, ‘‘dey’s goin’ to be a 
weddin’ in dis house ‘fore de year is 
out! I dunno when I seed two spoons 
in one cup befoh! I ’clar it gin me a 
start!” 

‘* And well it might, Aunt Hannah,” 
I laughed, turning back again to the 
window, ‘‘ when we are all old married 
people, and no one for: a bride or 
groom.” 

The sun streaming in, threw quiver- 
ing shafts of gold upon the oaken panels 
and high carved mantel—outside it was 
a glare upon the gravel walks. The 
restless, singing birds stirred my heart 
in unison. I stepped from the low 


as we 


window to the ground. 
Ah! there was my morning visitor— 
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a mocking bird who gave free concerts 
in an old elm at the corner of the 
house. I went lightly up to the tree, 
and whistled my aria back. We had 
finished a shrill duet—the happy bird 
and I—when from my raised head, I 
met the gaze of a gentleman on horse- 
back, just entering the driveway. 

Seeing my startled look he dis- 
mounted with easy grace, and advanced. 
‘* Have I the honor of addressing Mrs. 
Moreton?” he inquired, standing there 
in the full sunlight, with his bridle over 
his arm. 

‘* Yes,” said I, ‘‘that is my name.” 

‘* And mine is Faulkner,” he replied. 

I knew in a flash! Landon Faulkner! 
I had much ado to keep back my ner- 
vous curiosity, as old George came up 
and took his horse, and we passed on 
to the house. 

The neighborhood of Orkney Hall 
was rather exclusive, and I had not 
many callers; but the story of Landon 
Faulkner’s wealth, of his brilliant wife 
and unhappy marriage, were common 
topics. 

This was his home, -inherited from 
his uncle, the old major with the ‘‘ rest- 
less sperrit.” Here that brief and 
stormy wedded life had been lived, and, - 
as usual, when we rented the property, 
a little of the family history had been 
delivered with the keys. 

There had been a separation. The 
gay wife had gone with friends over to 
Europe, whence news of her tragic 
death by drowning came back the year 
after; and Landon Faulkner was sup- 
posed to be a wanderer upon the face 
of the earth. 

But all this happened five years, or 
more, ago, yet here he was now,—self- 
possessed and a little haughty,—but 
with no trace of his past about 
him, save perhaps a disdainful look of 
self-pity in his dark eyes. 

Commonplace conventionalities were 
at fault this morning. I could 
think of nothing to say. I told him 
Row sorry I was that Charlie had just 
gone, and he said he had come down 
from Richmond to look over the place 
before leaving the country for an indef- 
inite time. 
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Some other little talk there was 
about the flowers, and the old servants, 
and then he bowed himself out—with 
deferential politeness—-through the east- 
ern porch. I took a woman’s critical 
survey of his faultless dress and bear- 
ing, as he joined uncle George on 
the lawn, and they went away to- 
gether. 

I quite understood that Mr. Faulkner 
had gone, when—perhaps two hours 
later-—I heard a footstep and saw him 
come down the broad stairway and 
pass out at the front entrance. He did 
not turn his head and was paler, I 
thought, than when I had seen him 
earlier in the day. I was puzzled. 
My room opened on the hall, and I 
certainly had not seen him enter. How 
had he gotten up stairs, and for what ? 
I confess I felt relieved when he 
mounted his horse, and galloped down 
the cedar lane. 

I had much to tell Charlie that even- 
ing, and we each agreed that the 
wraith of Landon Faulkner’s dead 
hopes, was the most tangible ‘“‘ ghost ”’ 
we had yet encountered. 

The summer sped swiftly—brilliant, 
warm, and filled with all country sweets. 

‘Orkney Hall was looking its loveliest, 
surrounded with a green girdle of oaks, 
and set off by velvety lawns and rose- 
gardens. 

Helen, my niece, had been with us 
for a month, and was charmed with the 
ideal home she had helped me to dis- 
cover. 

Nothing marred our perfect enjoy- 
ment, until one day Nellie declared she 
had resurrected the Major's ‘ ghost” 
in the old wing. The wing had been 
reserved by the agent, when we took 
possession. ‘There was no door com- 
municating with the main building, 
and the only entrance was by the spiral 
stairway on the outside. But Nellie’s 
room adjoined it on this side of the 
house. 

One morning she came down stairs 
in atremor. ‘‘Auntie,” she said, wheh 
Charlie had gone, ‘‘ Auntie, there is 
surely something wrong about that 
room in the old wing. I heard—” 

‘Oh! rats!” I said, and then we 


both laughed. ‘‘I don’t mean slang, 
Nellie, but real, live rats!”’ 

‘No, no, Auntie—rats couldn’t walk 
with a slow step up and down. It was 
very late you know,” she continued, 
‘*when Ned Brannon and the girls left 
last night, and we had been talking 
about the dark tales they tell of Ork- 
ney; and I guess I wasa little nervous. 
Late as it was, I so wanted to finish 
‘Thelma,’ that I had been reading 
perhaps an hour, when I heard it— 
pacing up and down the old Major’s 
room.” 

‘““Now, Nellie,” I remonstrated, 
‘*that is not possible. It was not only 
rats, but nerves. Charlie would never 
have done teasing if he got hold of 
this.”’ 

**Q, then,” she cried, really very 
much distressed, ‘‘don't tell him! But 
I know I heard it, and I saw " 

‘*Heavens! You saw why, this 
is worse and worse!” 

“Yes, I saw,” she insisted stub- 
bornly. ‘‘A rat couldn’t make the 
shadow of a man out on the grass!” 

‘*Neither could a ghost,” I argued, 
‘*because they don’t have shadows. 
It’s only your imagination, Nellie, and 
keeping such uncanny hours, when you 
should be abed.”’ 

And I gave no serious thought to 
Nellie’s ghost. As a young house- 
keeper there were plenty of live things 
to occupy my waking moments. A 
few friends came down to visit us before 
the glory of the summer time was past, 
and on one of the last’and hottest days 
of August we gave a garden party. 

The best county people were invited. 
Girls in pretty light costumes made pic- 
turesque groups—none of them more 
beautiful than Helen, in a soft, clinging 
dress of creamy silk, with scarlet pop- 
pies at her breast, and a wreath of those 
vivid flowers in her garden hat. : 

The trees were hung with gay lan- 
terns. At night they were to be illu- 
minated, and a dance ‘held indoors. It 
was just as the sunset paled, when the 
warm hues of twilight softened the 
landscape, that a lull came in the 
merriment. I sat near one of the little 
pink and white tables, where I had been 
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dispensing ices, and Charlie lounged on 
a seat near by, when Uncle George 
brought him a letter. 

“Great Scott!’ he said, jumping up 
with the open note, and leaning over 
my chair, ‘‘ Nan, whom do you think 
will be our guest to-night?” 

‘*Self-invited?” 1 asked. Charlie 
had fussy ways over nothing, and I was 
not a bit curious. ‘‘I am tired out,” 
I said, ‘‘I do hope I can rest awhile 
before the others come. But who is 





Here some one called Charlie away, 
and a group of young people came up 
with Nellie, begging her for a song. 

Music poured from Nellie’s lips as 
from a nightingale’s throat. She 
touched her guitar in a minor prelude, 
and her voice rang out—deep, liquid 
and- tender—and stilled every other 
sound. 

I leaned back, thrilled as I ever was 
at Nellie’s singing. I was directly op- 
posite the windows of the wing—the 
limb of the giant oak above my chair 
touching the narrow window panes. 
Was it my fancy that as Nellie’s song 
arose, a form darkened the window for 
one fleeting moment? Was I growing 
nervous also? I brushed my hands 
across my eyes and looked again. Yes, 
surely for one swift flash a human figure 
outlined itself in the fading light, and 
then fell back in the shadowy em- 
brasure. I was bewildered—a little 
frightened. The chattering . crowd 
about me broke the spell. 

‘* Love songs are always sad,’’ Sadie 
Winston was saying. 

‘*Yes, and suggestive of broken 
hearts,” said Ned Brannon, with a half 
smile at Nellie. | 

‘“*And blighted lives—and_ early 
graves,” chirped another young cynic. 

‘*Whew! You make me think of 
ghosts—and oh, I tell you!” cried the 
madcap belle of the neighborhood, 
‘*Mrs. Moreton has a ghost—right here 
at Orkney!” 

And I never knew how it came about, 
but they were all pleading at once. 

‘*Dear Mrs. Moreton, do let us ex- 
plore the haunted wing?”’ 

‘It is just the witching hour,” said 
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Sadie, ‘‘and indeed, indeed, we will 
not trouble a thing!”’ 

I tried to expostulate, when even 
Nellie joined in. ‘* Do let us go, auntie; 
in numbers there is strength. And 
we'll scare the rats anyhow!” 

‘*But we have no key,” I urged. 
‘* The stairway door has never been un- 
locked.” 

‘*Perhaps another key would fit it.” 
some one suggested. 

‘‘ There’s a bunch of door keys on 
the closet shelf in the upper hall,” I- 
told Nellie. ‘‘ But you had better see 
George r 

‘Oh! Bother George!” I heard, as 
they all ran, pell-mell, to the house. 

I walked away to look for Charlie, 
not sorry to be rid of them; and had but 
just reached the rose-walk when a tall 
and stately form approached me. I 
knew well the easy grace and bearing— 
yet hardly restrained my surprise when 
Landon Faulkner greeted me, as if I 
had seen him but yesterday. Charlie 
spied us, and coming up extended his 
hand in his hearty way, ‘‘I received 
your note, Mr. Faulkner,” he said, 
‘‘and bid you welcome. Iam sure we 
are all glad to have you back at Ork- 
ney.” 

Charlie was in the midst of these 
wordy hospitalities, when ‘‘ Hallo!” he 
exclaimed all at once, ‘‘what is the 
matter over there?” and put out for the 
house. The servants were running here 
and there, and some of the guests had 
gathered in commotion at the front 
door. Fearing some terrible catas- 
trophe, Mr. Faulkner and I also quick- 
ened our steps. 

We picked up Sadie Winston, limp 
and terror-stricken, from the porch 
floor. ‘‘What is it—what fas hap- 
pened?” I asked hurriedly. 

‘Oh, the ghost! The ghost!” she 
blurted out. ‘‘ We have seen the ghost! 
Look for Nellie—Nellie has fainted!” 

I made a wild rush past her and 
found Nellie, her face and hair deluged 
with water, reviving under the minis- 
trations of. Mr. Brannon. 

‘* Auntie,” she cried, seeing me, ‘‘I 
told youso! We saw it—we all saw 
it! I went up stairs for the keys, you 
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know, and ¢here i¢ was—tall and dark! 
It just walked right before us,” here 
Nellie shivered from head to foot, 
‘and vanished through the wall.” 

I was terribly unstrung; not the less 
so, remembering my own vision at the 
window, Before I could speak, how- 
ever, a hand touched mine, and a calm 
voice fell like oil upon these troubled 
waters: 

‘*My dear madam,” said Landon 
Faulkner, ‘‘ let me explain. It was I. 
Assure your niece,” with a deprecatory 
glance at Nellie, who blushed before 
his ardent gaze, ‘‘that I deeply regret 
this—but it was only I—myself—whom 
she saw !”’ 

‘*You! Mr. Faulkner?” I ques- 
tioned, impatiently, ‘‘why, how came 
you up stairs?” 

‘*T went straight up to my room 
when I arrived,” he said coldly, ‘‘I 
came in by the eastern porch.” 

‘The eastern porch!” I repeated 
like a parrot, and my mind flashed 
back to that day inSpring. ‘‘But you 
can’t reach the wing from the eastern 
porch,” for I well knew what room he 
meant. 

‘*Oh, yes, there is a door in the 
short hall just by the closet. I should 
have thought you knew. No!” he 
smiled at my sudden start, ‘‘it is not 
exactly a secret door; only built in 
like the other panels, and fastened 
with a spring.” 

‘*And were you in your room be- 
fore—when Nellie was singing ?” 

‘* Yes, half an hour,” he replied. 
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Grave and courtly he had acknowl- 
edged my hasty introduction to Nellie, 
and asudden pathetic sweetness crossed 
his face now. 

‘*T saw the young ladies from th 
hall window when they entered,” he 
said, laughing slightly at the recollec- 
tion, ‘‘and thought it might embar- 
rass them to meet a stranger, so I re- 
turned and came out by the spiral 
stairway.” 

I breathed freer. 

‘‘And there is no ghost at all,” said 
that silly Sadie Winston. 

‘“Ves,”’ he answered dryly, ‘‘ several 
of them.” 

It was the only allusion Landon 
Faulkner ever made to his miserable 
past. He had not gone abroad as he 
had intended. More than once he had 
busied himself among his papers in the 
old major’s room—not_ shunning 
society, nor seeking it—but simply 
coming and going at will, with no 
thought of our foolish trepidation 
about the ‘‘ ghost.” 

And when he saw Nellie, in her 
purity and beauty, flitting about his 
desolate home, he was moved with a 
feverish yearning to come back into 
the world and trust to love once more. 

Our garden féte ended brilliantly, 
and was only one of many pleasures 
that summer, and when the full year 
was rounding to a close, there was a 
wedding—just as Aunt Hannah had 
predicted—and the ‘‘ ghost” of Ork- 
ney Hall was laid forever. 

Inda Barton Aays. 
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THE WOMAN’S RESPONSIBILITY, 


HERE is a disposition manifested 
on the part of late writers to hold 
the women of the world, and espe- 

cially of this country, almost wholly 
responsible for the number and charac- 
ter of the rising generation. 

It is extremely doubtful that ‘‘ the 
judge of the quick and the dead,” will 
so judge. 

The man in the case cannot hope to 
escape judgment by putting forward the 
woman, any more successfully than in 
the first recorded instance of trans- 
gression. 

He is still, beyond doubt, somewhat 
more responsible for the number and 
character of the children of the world, 
than is his consort, since his is still the 
stronger will and more strongly ex- 
erted. 

In an article which appeared recently 
in an American magazine, the writer 
says, ‘‘ It is an acknowledged fact that 
even mothers, who have felt the edge of 
the sword themselves, are ready to give 
their daughters to men whose lives have 
been made conspicuous by their vices, 
prattling sweetly the while of the re- 
form that the ‘ dear child has worked,’ 
if it is considered necessary to refer to 
the subject at all, and utterly ignoring 
the fact that no man once damaged, 
can be made whole again.” 

This is rather a sorry outlook for 
humanity. How long has this been so, 
I wonder. 

It is to be hoped that this kind of 
‘* flapdoodle”” may have some helpful 
use in the world, though it is extremely 








hard for the ordinary person to discover 
it anywhere. 

The same writer says: 

‘*If some woman, wiser than the rest, 
does claim the right to stand on higher 
ground than even love—a most rare 
occurrence, I confess—there will be 
plenty of other women to tell her that 
she is a fool, and assert that if a woman 
waited to marry, until she found a good 
man, she would never marry at all.” 

Undoubtedly, the ‘‘other women” 
have the best of it. Perhaps they re- 
member that, long ago, the Master 
said, reprovingly, ‘‘Why callest thou 
me good? There’ is none good but 
God.” 

A good deal depends, however, upon 
the point of view. We justly judge and 
speak by comparison, and the Master 
is still accounted good, and, doubtless, 
this writer would acknowledge that He 
was good enough for any woman He 
might have chosen to marry. 

It is quite fashionable, though ex- 
tremely foolish to assume that all brides 
are eminently deserving of good men 
for husbands and that none ever get 
one; evidently proving that, if ‘‘matches 
are made in heaven,” the heavenly 
match-maker is a snare and a fraud. 

If this presentation -of the case 
doesn’t appear altogether reverent, 
I am not responsible for it. 

I quote again: 

‘*It goes without saying that any law 
which works for the general welfare, 
cannot fail to bear heavily on individ- 
ual cases.” 

It might ‘‘ go” even better ‘‘ without 
saying,” since it would appear to be 
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much better unsaid, 
this which follows. 

‘* Tf such a noble sense of responsibil- 
ity to the human race and to the future, 
not to mention nearer ties, could be 
established and lived up to, there would 
be many victims both men and women, 
atpning for the sin or folly of their an- 
cestors, or for their own, for whom our 
hearts would bleed.” 

It may ‘‘bear heavily” though it 
cannot be said to bear unjustly upon 
individuals, that they have to atone for 
their own sins. And itis a wholly mis- 
taken conception that any one must 
atone for another's sins. 

People do not inherit punishment for 
any sins except their own; and if this 
isn’t true there is no justice in the uni- 
verse. 

The responsibility of women, as of 
every one else, has no wider limit than 
this,—their best judgment and most 
earnest conviction of duty, to them- 
selves first, next, to those nearest them, 
and thus the circle widens and takes in 
the world and all the worlds, since the 
wide universe is one. 

This is, unquestionably, responsibil- 
ity en ‘h with a limit wide “a, to 
satisfy tte loftiest ambition. 

Albert C. Hopkins. 
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HER CANDID OPINIONS. 


HE other day he talked to a Girl. 

‘*Women are so silly,” said the 

Girl, ‘‘I mean theclever woman 
is so silly.” Now he had thought this 
himself for a long time, but he had 
never liked to say so to the Girl, be- 
cause she was a clever woman herself, 
and he did not think that she was silly, 
only she would have secretly thought 
that he secretly thought so if he had 
made sweeping general assertions like 
that, or even have agreed with her 
when she made them. Therefore he 
merely asked her what she meant by 
being a traitor? 

‘¢ Dear me,” said the Girl, ‘‘ don’t 
those women know that if they were 
ever meant to dominate or even be equal 
in all those masculine ways, they would 
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have been dominating or have been 
equal a million years ago? They 
wouldn’t have waited to be g7ven a show, 
or given a freedom, or given this thing 
or that thing—they would have /¢aken 
what they wanted as the men did. 
Taken collectively, men have the strong- 
est hand and the strongest brain, and, 
in the work to be done with these, they 
always have done and always will do 
the chief and the best work and do it 
by instinct as no woman could do it by 
education.” 

All this met his views on the subject 
very well, but he only looked incredu- 
lous to make her go on. 

‘*Now, Balzac,” said the Girl, look- 
ing dreamily into the late fire that 
burned on her hearth, ‘‘says that 
woman is the soul of man. That is 
very beautiful to believe, and I feel it 
to be perfectly true. That should be 
enough for her. If she would always 
keep that in mind, and try and live up 
to that thought, she would soon dis- 
cover that sphere of hers which she is 
always talking nonsense about, and she 
wouldn’t ever want to descend from it 
to be his hand and his brain also.” 
Then the Girl halfway laughed. 

‘*Descend,” he repeated reproach- 
fully, ‘‘you are delightfully human, 
my lady. And so you can’t side with 
us poor devils of men without an anni- 
hilating fling of your owr atus. The 
other women are flattering, even in 
their aspersions. But you look down 
at us from some height out of sight. 
You make us feel small. I’m going 
away and talk to some of those other 
clever women until I regain my normal . 
five feet eleven. You wouldn’t think 
it worth while to be a feminine edition 
of Balzac, even, I suppose ?”’ 

“‘I’d rather have had a great man 
like Balzac say that of me than to 
have written like Balzac,” replied the 
Girl. 

Wasn’t she a peculiar girl? She 
said it exactly as if she meant it. He 
looked at her as she sat there musing 
and someway he believed that she did 
mean it. She looked so dear with that 
expression in her eyes. An expression 


a fellow would like to live up to if he 
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just knew how, and didn’t have so 
much rough work to do, and didn’t 
have so many American epigrams, 
which, by the way, are much cleverer 
and wickeder and more convincing 
than French epigrams, flung at him. 

‘* And you don’t think women should 
vote ?”’ he asked, just to be saying 
something obvious. 

‘*No,” said the Girl, ‘‘ why should 
they? Is it at all likely that women in 
the main will not be effectively influ- 
enced by the men in the house, which 
would make things average up about 
the same, you can see? 

‘* Admitting it,” he threw in. 

‘* Admitting it,” echoed the Girl. 
‘*You fraud! As if you supposed the 
average women could ever influence the 
average man to an abstract general 
good which is perfectly sure to be op- 
posed to the thing an unchangeable 
human nature would consider a con- 
crete personal good! As if you sup- 
posed any fairy tale of reform would 
ever be brought about in that way! 
Reform!” she said in a disbelieving sort 
of a way. 

** Don’t you think it’s ever coming?” 
he asked, because she looked very sweet, 
talking in that dead sure, archaic way 
of these things which neither of them 
knew anything of. 

‘*Reform,” she said again. ‘‘ Has 
it ever meant more than something 
which compromised with our most selfish 
individual vanities, and interests, and 
comforts, and ambitions, and pleasures? 
Has it ever meant otherwise except in 
earlier times among primitive people, 
who weren't civilized and enlightened 
into spiritual barbarity? Is this nation 
of ours so peculiarly capable of personal 
sacrifice, so finely susceptible of all 
sorts of abstract influence, as ever to 
become that heaven of happiness and 
haven of peace which may be found 
in the middle chapters of socialistic 
novels?” 

‘Well, it’s no worse. than other 
great nations,” he remarked, with ir- 
relevant but historical philosophy. 


‘*Exactly,” said the Girl, ‘‘and 


other nations—how does that old story 
of them go? They do very well in the 
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morning of their days; eat a frugal 
breakfast out of necessity, shift for an 
education through a forenoon, during 
which they learn, let us say, how to 
make a steam engine or an electric 
light. By dinner time they think that 
they have a lien on the Tree of Know- 
ledge, and that the power of the earth 
is theirs, and the Dominion of the 
Mind. They consider that they have 
earned the right to enjoy, to relax. 
The trouble comes in here, you know,” 
remarked the Girl. ‘‘ They have never 
found out how to combine high living 
and high thinking in all these centuries. 
So they eat too much at dinner, and 
drink too long after dinner, and then,” 
said the Girl, with that little world 
dwindling gesture of hers, ‘‘ The Hand 
writes on the wall.” 

‘*Let’s read Omar Khayyans,”’ said 
he. 

There really didn’t seem anything 
else left for a man of intellect to do. 

Fanny Kemble Johnson. 


OLD COUPLES AND YOUNG. 


O me for one, the most attractive 

@ %nd interesting phase of woman- 
hood is the mother who does not 

carry the weary, anxious look which 
some of our ever-sensitive and sympa- 
thetic character-students appear to hail 
as the fitting type of the ‘‘middle class” 
American woman of family. .A woman, 
I mean, who derives more pleasure than 
pain, year in and year out, from the 
possession of a husband and children, 
and to whom these relations, analyzed 
in the chambers of her own thought and 
viewed in a dispassionate way, are sat- 
isfying. The American matron of the 
future has an interesting problem to 
solve—that of filling this very self sac- 
rificing post with what I might call offi- 
cial fidelity, yet retaining something of 
the bloom and grace of her youth. 
Think of what a store of experience, 
sweet as well as sad, the woman of nat- 
ural years must, have laid up who has 
passed through these successive stages 
of love, marriage and the care of a 
large family, and has still preserved her 
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girlish tastes fresh and vivid. She is 
not known merely as the wife and 
mother, though this alone, rightly con- 
sidered, is a crown of glory; but too, 
she has perpetuated the pretty tastes 
and accomplishments of her youth and 
in perpetuating them has added fresh 
stores to her youthful acquirements. 

Some people would limit a woman’s 
energies to the rocking of a cradle and 
fitting of dresses, or bottling of catsup 
and glassing of preserves; but a true 
woman should retain her literary and 
romantic ideals and transmit them to 
her children. She has social as well as 
domestic ambitions to gratify, and as 
distinct a post to fill in the church, the 
local round of calls and public enter- 
prises as her husband has in his line, 
and certainly as much as any of her 
maiden sisters. It is rather hard to 
expect the ‘‘sad, ungathered rose,” as 
Dr. Holmes so touchingly expresses it, 
to lead the van and also bring up the 
rear in works of mercy, charity, and 
what I might call feminine public spirlt- 
edness. There must be a positive, 
special force and nourishment supplied 
to these efforts by the larger experience 
of a woman who has fulfilled all the 
functions of womanhood and rounded 
out her life—which may thus fill the 
gaps unconsciously of the woman whose 
life lacks so much. 

There is a great deal of cheap hum- 
buggery about marriage being a lot- 
tery. It is heard far more frequently 
in the ranks of cultivated people than 
among those whose lives are cast from 
first to last in an humble, toilsome, self- 
sacrificing sphere. Women of what I 
might call, for want of a less invidious 
term, the higher classes, cannot divest 
themselves of the idea that in marrying 
they are to gain an assured position. 
I do not say that love may not, and in- 
deed does not, usually go with the 
wedding march and the fervent re- 
sponses, but I do say that they uncon- 
sciously look upon their husbands as 
fame winners as well as bread winners, 
and that as for the bread, they expect 
it to be very liberally buttered. These 
dangerous expectations are too care- 
fully nourished in them by their fathers 
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and mothers, and the consequence is 
that they enter upon the most crucial 
of all earthly conditions with too ex- 
aggerated an idea of what a man is 
expected to accomplish for them. 

There is no more dangerous or decep- 
tive a word than that one ‘‘ expected.” 
Let us diverge for a moment to see 
what society expects. Well, to begin 
at the top of the row—the spiritual end 
I might call it,—it expects a well-de- 
fined attitude with reference to pew 
rents, Sunday envelopes, mission sub- 
scriptions, the regular supplies of 
guilds, donation parties and the like. 
Here is one very complicated, and lam 
not afraid to say menacing, feature in 
the new life of a young couple. These 
gay bachelors who could sneak a mod- 
est dime or quarter into the black bag 
or the alms basin occasionally—at 
Christmas and Easter varying it by a 
carefully displayed and crisp bank bill— 
probably $1 with the figures turned 
over so as to be invisible to the war- 
den—must now pull the financial throt- 
tle wide. I do not say that pure and 
undefiled religion, even of the most 
exacting sort, requires a man to wade 
deeper than he can swim, for indeed it 
does not, but I do say and all 
will admit it—that religion as far 
as it is complicated with social obliga- 
tions does sometimes prove a decidedly 
expensive luxury. But this is least of 
all a reflection upon the reasonableness 
of religious self-denial, and for fear of 
what I may say appearing otherwise I 
shall hurry away from that phase as far 
as my pen can carry me. 

Then the round of parties, ‘‘ func- 
tions ” they call them now-a-days, five 
o’clock teas, subscriptions to benevo- 
lent and quasi-benevolent fairs and 
benefits generally, the inevitable sum- 
mer outing, to say nothing of the im- 
memorial outlay for Christmas, and so 
on—indeed I cannot take the space to 
recapitulate, but every young couple 
who are in the faintest degree in the 
swim will know exactly what I would 
say—these are among ‘the things 
expected. But I give you my word 


that when you have chalked off some 
twenty years of your mutual existence 
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and see boys around you sneaking up 
stairs to whet their razors, and girls 
moping and sighing over love stories or 
watching out on the balcony for the 
eagerly expected form of some faithful 
cavalier in the offing, then you will 
look back upon what society once ex- 
pected of you with an amused smile; 
“for perhaps society expects nothing of 
you now but to shuffle in the chimney 
corner, and make way for these olive 
plants, who have spread themselves 
over the surface of your lives so thick 
that you can hardly see yourselves at 
all except through them. This is why I 
say-that the young couple who climb the 
gangways of marriage with the idea that 
they must pilot the ship in the precise di- 
rection and with the precise number of 
knots per hour whichsociety expects, 
are apt to give themselves an amount 
of early worry, vexation, and, perhaps, 
premature broken-downness, which, 
seen in ‘‘memory’s mellowing glass,” 
will appear the most useless thing in 
the world. Besides, it does not help 
a young man in his business to cut too 
gay a figure, especially if he is on a 
salary, for employers are not idealists or 
dreamers, and they know very well that 
if a thousand-dollar man is leading a 
three-thousand-dollar existence there is 
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some leak somewhere, and maybe it 
will show itself in the shape of a defal- 
cation. There is not so much lottery 
about marriage itself as there is about 
the popular conception of marriage, in 
the minds of some very pleasant and 
well meaning, but injudiciously edu- 
cated boys and girls. It means some 
self sacrifice, and in most lives it means 
a good deal. It means the cultivation 
of loftier ideals than mere pleasure, 
however glittering these earlier forms of 
pleasures may be. Those who coptem- 
plate matrimony merely for the sake of 
having a good time, had better make a 
lawyer-like arrangement with reference 
to settlement, or else had better bring 
to the altar a shining bag of ducats. 
But those who love each other for 
qualities like those of Mrs. Primrose’s 
wedding gown—that ‘‘ wear well ”— 
may feel that whether it is a lottery or 
not, they have not entered it in the 
gambling spirit, and so if they find 
themselves deceived or disappointed 
they will at least have the satisfaction 
of having been entirely honest and sin- 
cere among themselves in the start, and 
there is nothing that helps a person to 
bear trouble in the long run, like a 
clear conscience. 
William B. Chisholm. 


ONE HOPELESS WISH. 


NE hopeless wish is deepest in my mind, 
One question follows all desire behind, 
For that by thee was scorned, that have I done; 
From those far spaces, whither thou hast gone, 
Dost thou, O ghost of one I much revered, 
Drop Gown the swift rebuke I once had feared? 
Ah, life and death have altered me and thee, 
Since could I know thy august spirit free 
One backward thought however fleeting gave 
To me as still I breast life’s tidal wave, 
I would consent without regret or shame 
That fleeting thought should be a thought of blame. 


Lillie B. Chace Wyman. 
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The October PETERSON will present 
a feast of good things. Amoug the lead- 
ing articles will be stories by Edgar 
Fawegtt and Ella Higginson, written in 
the best style of these popular authors. 

An article on palmistry by an adept 
in the science of hand reading, copi- 
ously illustrated by photographs from 
life, will add new interest to this fasci- 
nating method of reading character. 

The author of ‘‘ The Buried City” 
in this issue will contribute to the Octo- 
ber number an illustrated paper on 
San Gimignano, a queer old walled 
town in the northern part of Italy. 

Numerous articles and stories from 
the best writers will complete a most 
attractive issue. 

The publishers are pleased to place 
before the public this issue of THE 
PETERSON MAGAZINE, as a slight evi- 
dence of what they purpose doing dur- 
ing the coming months. For over 50 
years ‘‘ PETERSON” was a welcome 
visitor to the homes of thousands of 
women, and it has lost none of its pop- 
ularity since its change to a more. dis- 
tinctively literary journal less than a 
year ago. This is an age of cheap 
literature—cheap in the sense that 
more is now given by the publishers 
for a small sum than was dreamed of 
before. Ten years ago a magazine like 
this issue could not have been sold for 
less than $3.00 a year and at that price 
would have been cheap. Publishers 
are working on a small margin and the 
people are gaining the benefit. To 
make this possible very large numbers 
of the publication must be sold. We 
have determined to place THE PETER- 
SON MAGAZINE where, by virtue of its 
years it belongs, at the head of the list 
of one dollar a year publications. You 
can help do this, reader, by showing 
the magazine to your friends and ask- 


ing them to subscribe. Please remem- 
-ber that we send the magazine from 
October to January, 1896, a period of 
15 months on receipt of one dollar, the 
regular subscription price for one year. 


Our ADVERTISERS.—It is the pur- 
pose of the present management of this 
magazine to have in it only advertisers 
who are reliable and who will carry out 
any agreement they make in their ad- 
vertisement as it appears in the publi- 
cation. To this end we will refund to 
any subscriber any sum they may send 
any advertiser in this magazine for 
which they do not receive what the ad- 
vertiser offers in hisadvertisement. It 
is of course understood that we cannot 
be responsible for any sums _ lost 
through the failure of any advertiser. 
Our offer simply guarantees our readers 
against any loss by fraud. When you 
write to an advertiser always mention 
the fact that you saw his advertisement 
in this magazine. 


A New CooKING SCHOOL has been 
started, which recognizing the import- 
ance of having plenty of milk on hand 
for cooking purposes, has found its re- 
quirements fully met by Borden’s Peer- 
less Brand Evaporated Cream, pre- 
pared by New York Condensed Milk 
Co. It highly endorses it. 


The periodical subscription depart- 
ment of THE PETERSON MAGAZINE is 
complete in all its details, and we are 
able to make low rates for any period- 
ical published when subscribed for in 
connection with our publication. Our 
readers will do well to bear this in 
mind when preparing their reading list. 
Our rates with foreign publications are 
also very liberal, and we can assure 
those who subscribe through us prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


What furniture can give such finish 
to a room as the tender woman’s face? 
And is there any harmony of tints that 
have such stirrings of delight as the 
sweet modulations of her voice—Gray’s 
Eliot. 










































‘*A FUNERAL PROCESSION,” 
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